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A SKETCH OF HAHNEMANN AND HIS WIFE. 


FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF ONE WHO KNEW THEM. 


BY HELEN BERKELEY. 


Who is Hahnemann? What is homeo- 
pathia? “The master-spirit of the age— 
the founder of the surest and safest system 
of medical treatment,” exclaims his disciple. 
“The successful inventor of a fanciful and 
delusive mode of practice,” retorts his oppo- 
nent. Which are we to credit? 

It is little more than half a century since 
homeopathia was discovered ; yet Hahne- 
mann is a familiar name on every tongue, a 
venerated one on many. The bitterest ene- 
mies to the system which he founded yield 
their homage to his gigantic intellectual 
powers, revere his manifold virtues, and ad- 
mit that his learning, his numerous philan- 
thropic deeds, and above all, the elevated 
purity of his character, have ever preserved 
him against the imputation of charlatanism. 
Whether his principles be received or re- 
jected, his talents, his originality, and his 
singular history must ever render him a sub- 
ject of general interest. 

In 1839 Dr. Hahnemann was residing in 
Paris near les jardins du Luxembourg. 
During the winter of that year, desiring to 
consult him in behalf of an invalid friend, I 
made him my first visit. That I might ob- 
tain an audience as early as possible, I en- 
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tered the carriage which was to transport 
me to his residence, at a quarter past nine 
o’clock in the morning. After about half 
an hour’s ride, finding that the coachman 
stopped his horses without dismounting, I 
inquired if we had reached our destination: 

“ Non, Madame ; ce n’est pas encore no- 
tre tour. Il faut attendre un petit peut. Voi- 
la Vhétel de M. le Docteur Hahnemann !” 
he replied, pointing to a palace-like man- 
sion at some distance. This mansion was 
surrounded by a massy stone wall with an 
iron gate in the centre. Impatient at the 
delay, 1 leaned out of the window and be- 
held a long line of carriages in front of us, 
driving one by one through the gate, and 
out again, as fast as their occupants alight- 
ed. This was vexatious. I had takensuch 
especial pains to be early—and all to no 
purpose. But if there was any consolation 
to be found in the knowledge that others 
were even worse off than ourselves, I might 
have comforted myself by looking in the op- 
posite direction. Behind us stretched a file 
of coaches, lengthening every minute, and 
already quite as formidable as the one in 
front. I had unconsciously taken my station 
in the midst ofa procession slowly advancing 
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to pay homage to this modern Aésculapius. 
I already knew something of Hahnemann’s 
celebrity ; but my opinion of his skill was 
marvellously fortified as I stared behind me, 
and before me, and then at the empty car- 
riages driving away around me. 

In about twenty minutes the voiture de 
remise, in which I sat wondering and wait- 
ing, during that time having moved a few 
paces forward every minute, at last drove 
briskly through the iron gate, around the 
spacious court, and deposited me, to my 
great satisfaction, at the front entrance of 
Hahnemann’s magnificent dwelling. Three 
or four liveried domestics, assembled in a 
large hall, received the visitors as they 
alighted, and conducted them to the foot of 
the wide staircase. At the head of the first 
flight they were received by a couple more 
of these bedizened gentlemen, who ushered 
them into an elegant saloon, sumptuously 
furnished, and opening into a number of 
less spacious apartments. 

The saloon was occupied by fashionably- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, children with 
their nurses, and here and there an invalid 
reposing on a velvet couch or embroidered 
ottoman. The unexpected throng, the noisy 
hum of whispering voices, the laughter of 
sportive children, and the absence of vacant 
seats, were somewhat confusing. I entered 
at the same moment with a lady, who, with 
her nurse and child, had alighted from her 
carriage immediately before myself. Prob- 
ably noticing my bewildered air, and ob- 
serving that I was a stranger, she very 
courteously turned to me and said in French, 
“We shall be able to find seats in some 
other room; permit me to show you the 
way.” I thanked her gratefully, and fol- 
lowed her. After passing through a suite 
of thronged apartments, she led the way to 
a tasteful little boudoir, which was only oc- 
cupied by one or two persons. 

I knew that the lady, who had so kindly 
acted as my conductress, was a person of 
rank, for I had noticed the coat of arms on 
the panne!s of her coach, and remarked that 
her attendants were clothed in livery. But 
to meet with civility from strangers is of so 
common an occurrence in France, that her 
graciousness awakened in me no surprise. 
I subsequently learnt that she was the 
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Countess de R——, a young Italian, who 
had married a French count of some im- 
portance in the beau monde. 

We had hardly seated ourselves in the 
quiet little boudoir, when a valet entered, 
and politely demanded our cards. They 
were presented, and he placed them in the 
order received, amongst a large number in 
his hand. It was obvious that we should be 
obliged to wait an indefinite period; and I 
soon commenced amusing myself by exam- 
ining the fine paintings with which the walls 
were lavishly decorated—the pieces of sculp- 
ture—the costly vases scattered about the 
apartments—and a number of curious med- 
als, heaped upon the centre-table. The 
sculpture, vases, medals, anc even some of 
the paintings, had been presented to Hah- 
nemann as memorials of the esteem and 
gratitude of his patients. Every room con- 
tained several marble busts of Hahnemann 
himself, some much larger than life, some as 
large, and some smaller. These also had 
been presented to him on different occasions 
as tokens of respect. 

I was standing before a most lifelike por- 
trait of the great doctor, lost in admiration 
of its masterly execution, when the young 
countess, who had retained her seat while I 
wandered around the room, joined me and 
said: “Do you know who painted that pic- 
ture ?” 

“No,” I replied, “but, although I am not 
a judge of art, I should almost venture to 
say that it was the work of a master’s 
hand.” 

“ Undoubtedly it is a masterly piece of 
workmanship. It was executed, however, 
by Madame Hahnemann.” 

“Madame Hahnemann! Is it possible! 
Is Hahnemann married, then ?” 

“To be sure ; and so happily, that to be- 
come acquainted with his domestic history 
is of itself almost enough to induce one to 
venture upon matrimony.” 

“Tam delighted to hear it. I knew no- 
thing of him except as a skilful physician, 
and a man of extraordinary genius.” 

“His private history is equally interest- 
ing, and quite as remarkable, as his pub- 
lic.” 

“Have you known him a great while? 
How old is he? How long has he been 
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married ?” questioned I, anxious to obtain 
all the information in my power. 

“T have been acquainted with his wife 
and himself several years. He is about 
eighty-four years old. He was married to 
his present wife in his eightieth year.” 

“Indeed! Was he a widower then? Is 
his second wife young, or as old as himself?” 

“ She is about forty-five years his junior, 
and she still retains much of the vivacity 
and freshness of youth.” 

* What induced her to marry him ?” 

“Veneration for his talents—esteem for 
his virtues—affection for himself—mingled 
perhaps with a spice of gratitude for his 
services to herself. You are a stranger to 
her, and will laugh if I say she adores him, 
but the term is not too strong to convey an 
idea of the truth.” 

“ Pray tell me something of her history. 
I am already deeply interested.” 

“With pleasure. Hahnemann is the fa- 
ther of the most united, prosperous, and the 
happiest family I ever beheld. He had 
been many years a widower, when he was 
called in to attend Mademoiselle D’Hervilly, 
who was pronounced by her physicians to 
be in the last stage of consumption. He 
was residing at the time in Coethen. Ma- 
rie Melonie D’Hervilly-Gohier, then his 
patient and now his wife, is descended from 
a noble French family of immense wealth. 
She had suffered a number of years with a 
pulmonary affection and disease of the heart. 
The most eminent physicians in Europe had 
fruitlessly endeavored to benefit her. After 
passing the winter in Italy, whither she had 
been sent in the hope that a mild climate 
might effect what medicine had failed to 
accomplish, she returned to Germany, in a 
state which her physicians declared beyond 
the reach of medical aid. She is a woman 
of remarkable strength of mind and most 
comprehensive intellect. The fame of Hah- 
nemann’s wonderful cures had reached her, 
but she was unacquainted with his reasons 
for his peculiar mode of practice. Though 
so debilitated by protracted suffering that 
she was unable to make the slightest physi- 
cal exertion, she examined his system for 
herself, and then determined upon consulting 
him. He became deeply interested in her 
case, and in an incredibly short time, her 
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sufferings were relieved, her cough subdued, 
and her disease of the heart assumed a dif- 
ferent and more agreeable shape.” 

“ And she married him out of gratitude ?” 

“By no means; she was charmed with 
his genius, his character, his manners, ev- 
ery thing about him; and conceived an af- 
fection for him perhaps deeper and truer 
than the passion which we generally call 
love.” 

“ Which he reciprocated ?” 

“Nay, you question too closely ; I cannot 
answer on which side the attachment first 
sprang. Nor do I know any reason why it 
should not have originated in the doctor 
himself. Madame Hahnemann is a woman 
of the most brilliant talents; her informa- 
tion is extensive, her mind highly cultivated, 
and she is a proficient in almost every ele- 
gant accomplishment youcan name. Com- 
bine these attractions with that of a prepos- 
sessing person, and you will not find it easy 
to imagine a man insensible to her charms.” 

“ How do Hahnemann’s children like the 
idea of a step-mother ?” 

“She is tenderly beloved by them all. 
Her delicacy and generosity towards them 
are worthy of mention. Hahnemann had 
amassed a large fortune, which she refused 
even during his lifetime to share with him. 
She was determined to give no room for the 
supposition that she could have been influ- 
enced by interested motives in forming this 
union. She stipulated, before her marriage, 
that she should ever be excluded from any 
participation in the avails of Hahnemann’s 
estate ; and induced him to settle the bulk 
of his fortune on ‘ae children of his first 
wife, merely reserving for himself an annuity 
sufficient for his personal expenses.” 

“ How then was she to be provided for ?” 

“ She was already independent as to for- 
tune.” 

“Madame Hahnemann must undoubtedly 
be a very talented woman, if this painting 
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is hers,” said I, resuming my examination of ; 


the fine portrait, which had first attracted 
my attention. 

“Not only that one but several others in 
the larger apartments,” replied Madame de 
R——. “Some of her paintings have even 
been admitted into the galleries of the Lou- 
vre. Thus her name is classed with those 
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of the most distinguished French artists. 
She is a poetess, too, and her works have 
won a truly flattering approbation from the 
public.” 

“ A poetess! Where will her qualifica- 
tions end ?” 

*T almost believe they have no end. She 
is mistress of five or six languages, which 
she both writes and speaks with ease and 
fluency.” 

“She appears to be worthy, indeed, of 
being the wife of Hahnemann.” 

“He thinks so, I assure you. He would 
not now find it easy to dispense with her 
services.” 

“Ts he infirm, then ?” 

“Not in the least. He has always en- 
joyed excellent health. His sight and hear- 
ing are unimpaired. , His activity is remark- 
able. Even yet there are an elasticity in 
his movements, and a sprightliness in his 
manners, which make you feel that some- 
thing of youth has been left to him even in 
age. He would never remind you of the 
fable of the frog, whose discerning patients 
cried, ‘ Physician, cure thyself, ” 

“Perhaps that is quite as remarkable as 
any thing you have told me about him; 
medical men generally look as though they 
needed, but feared to try, the effects of their 
own medicines. Since he is so active, I sup- 
pose it would be possible to induce him to 
visit a patient ?” 

“T do not think that could be easily ac- 
complished. In a case of great peril, per- 
haps you might obtain the services of his 
wife.” 

“His wife? Why surely 

At that moment our conversation was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of a lady. She 
was attired in a simple demi toilette and 
wore no bonnet; I therefore concluded she 
was nota guest. The instant she entered, 
the delicate-looking child my new acquaint- 
ance had been caressing on her knee, sprang 
suddenly to the ground, and greeted the 
lady with expressions of the most affection- 
ate joy. She was an elegant-looking wo- 
man, with a finely-rounded form, somewhat 
above the medium height. Her face could 
not be called beautiful, nor pretty, but the 
term handsome might be applied to it with 
great justice. Her forehead was full and 
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high, and her hair thrown back in a man- 
ner, which perfectly displayed its expansive 
proportions. Those luxuriant tresses of a 
bright flaxen hue, were partly gathered in 
a heavy knot at the back of her head, and 
partly fell in long ringlets behind her ears. 
Her complexion was of that clear but tint- 
less description, which so strongly resembles 
alabaster. There was a thoughtful expres- 
sion in her large blue eyes, which, but for 
the benignant smile on her lips, would have 
given a solemn aspect to her countenance. 

She exchanged a few words with Ma- 
dame de R——, kissed the child with much 
tenderness, and addressed several other per- 
sons present. While she was conversing, 
the child still retained her hand, following 
her about, and pressing close to her side, 
with its little pale affectionate face upturned 
at every pause, as though silently soliciting 
acaress. Ina few minutes she retired. 

I turned to Madame de R——, and in- 
quired: “Is that Madame Hahnemann ?” 

“Yes; is she not a fine looking woman ?” 

“Undoubtedly. And from her appear- 
ance, alone, I can well imagine her in- 
dowed with many of the attributes you have 
described her as possessing. Your little 
son appears very much attached to her ?” 

“ Poor little fellow! he has good cause to 
be so. He had suffered from his birth with 
a scrofulous affection, which baffled the skill 
of the best medical men in Paris. They 
gave me no hope of his recovery, and he is 


my only child. At three years old he was 


unable to walk or even stand alone. It was 
then that Hahnemann arrived in Paris, and 
I immediately called upon him. It was 
impossible to bring the child here, without 
risking his life, and Hahnemann attends 
to no patients out of the house. Madame 
Hahnemann told me, however, not to be 
uneasy, as she would herself take charge of 
the boy. She visited him regularly twice a 
day, watched him with the anxious tender- 
ness of a mother, and prescribed for him in 
a manner which proved the extent of her 
judgment and skill. In a few months the 
child recovered. He has never had a posi- 
tive return of the disease, but he remains 
exceedingly delicate. I bring him to see 
his good friend and physician every few 
weeks for the sake of learning her opinion 
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of his health, and consulting her concerning 
his management.” 

“Do you mean that Madame Hahnemann 
prescribes for him on her own responsi- 
bility ?” 

“I do. She is almost as thoroughly 
acquainted with medicine as her husband. 
She became his pupil with the view of 
assisting him when age might weaken his 
faculties. She now attends to all his pa- 
tients, as you will find directly; merely 
consulting him in cases of great difficulty.” 

“That is being a help-mate, indeed. But 
are patients always willing to trust her ?” 

“ Assuredly; she has too incontestably 
proved her skill not to be trusted. Hahne- 
mann is no longer able to undergo the 
fatigue of attending to the multiplicity of 
cases crowded upon him. Madame Hahne- 
mann is universally confided in, respected, 
and beloved, especially by the poor.” 

“T can well believe it. Is Hahnemann 
assisted by any of his children in the same 
manner as by his wife ?” 

“Not exactly in the same manner, but 
still he is assisted by them. One of his 
daughters, and a fine intelligent girl she is, 
has the sole superintendence of an enor- 
mous folio, containing the names of all his 
correspondents, and the dates of their 
letters; also of several other folios, con- 
taining the letters themselves, arranged in 
alphabetical order. His other children are 
of service to him in various ways. To as- 
sist him is their chief delight. As I told 
you before, I never beheld a more united 
family.” 

“Miss Hahnemann’s services alone, must 
spare the doctor a vast deal of trouble.” 

“Yes, but still every moment of his time 
is employed. He is the most systematic 
man imaginable. In his library you will 
find thirty-six quarto volumes, his register 
of consultation, written entirely by himself. 
Apropos, his handwriting is really worth 
seeing. What do you think of a man, 
eighty-four years of age, who writes a 
hand firm as a man’s ought to be, fine 
enough to be a woman’s, and elegant 
enough to be traced on copperplate, and 
this without spectacles ?” 

“Think? Why, I think I have wondered 
at what you told me as long as I could won- 
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der, and now I can only come to the conclu- 
sion that Hahnemann and his wife should 
be ranked amongst the curiosities of Paris, 
and that the sight-seeing stranger has not 
beheld all the marvels until he has seen 
them.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by a 
valet, who announced that Monsieur le 
Docteur was at leisure, and would see 
Madame la Contesse.” 

She bade me good morning, saying, “It 
will be your turn next; I shall not keep you 
waiting long.” 

“T hope not,” thought I, as a glance at the 
clock informed me that it was somewhat 
more than three hours since I first entered 
the house. 

A few moments after Madame de R—— 
left me, I was startled by hearing the same 
valet distinctly pronounce my name, some- 
what Frenchified, to be sure, and announce 
that Monsieur le Docteur was ready to 
receive me. I was too much surprised to 
do any thing but stare, until I remembered 
that I had placed my card in his hand some 
three hours before. I rose and followed 
him. He led the way through the same 
apartments I had traversed on entering. 
The doctor’s reception chamber was situa- 
ted at the further end of the suite. Throw- 
ing open a door he loudly announced me 
and retired. 

I stood in the presence of Monsieur le 
Docteur and Madame Hahnemann. The 
chamber I now entered was more simply 
decorated than any I had visited. In the 
centre of the room stood a long table; at its 
head a slightly elevated platform held a 
plain looking desk covered with books. In 
front of the desk sat Madame Hahnemann, 
with a blank volume open before her, and a 
gold pen in her hand. Hahnemann was 
reclining in a comfortable arm chair on one 
side of the table. They rose to receive me, 
and I presented Madame Hahnemann a 
letter from Herr Dr. Hirschfeldt of Bremen, 
an eminent physician, who had formerly 
been a pupil of Hahnemann’s. 

While Madame Hahnemann was glancing 
through the letter, I had an opportunity of 
taking a survey of Hahnemann’s person, for 
he had not yet resumed his seat. His slen- 
der and diminutive form was enveloped in a 
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flowered dressing gown of rich materials, ; 
and too comfortable in its appearance to be 
of other than Parisian make. The crown 
of his large, beautifully proportioned head 
was covered by a skull-cap of black velvet. 
From beneath it strayed a few, thin, snowy 
locks, which clustered about his noble fore- 
head, and spoke of the advanced age, which 
the lingering freshness of his florid complex- 
ion seemed to deny. His eyes were dark, 
deep set, glittering, and full of animation. 
As he greeted me, he removed from his 
mouth a long painted pipe, the bowl of which 
nearly reached to his knees. But after the 
first salutation it was instantly resumed; 
as I was apprized by the volumes of blue 
smoke which began to curl about his head, 
as though to veil it from my injudicious 
scrutiny. 


her gratification at the perusal of the letter, 
read a few lines of it to her husband in an 
under-tone, and made several courteous 
remarks to me; while the doctor merely 
bowed, without again removing his long 
pipe. It was evident that he did not imme- 
diately recognize Dr. Hirschfeldt’s name ; 
and he was too much accustomed to receive 
letters of introduction to pay any attention 
to their contents. 

Madame Hahnemann placed herself at 
the desk, with the doctor on her right hand 
and myself on her left. I stated the principal 
object of my visit, attempting to direct my 
conversation to Hahnemann, rather than to 
his wife. But I soon found that this was 
not selon la régle. Madame Hahnemann 
invariably replied, asking a multiplicity of 
questions, and noting the minutest symptoms 
of the case as fast as my answers were 
given. Several times she referred to her 
husband, who merely replied with his pipe 
between his teeth, “ Ya mein Kind,” or, “ Gut 
mein Kind, gut.” And these were the only 
words that I as yet had heard him utter. 

After some time spent in this manner, 
Madame Hahnemann accidentally asked, 
“ Where was your friend first attacked ?” 

“In Germany,” I replied. 

Hahnemann had been listening atten- 
tively, although he had not spoken. The 
instant I uttered these words, his whole 
countenance brightened as though a sun- 
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beam had suddenly fallen across it, and he 
exclaimed in an animated tone: “Sind Sie 
im Deutchland gewesen? Sie sprechen 
Deutch, nicht wahr ?” 

The conversation had hitherto been car- 
ried on in French, but the ready “ Ya wohl,” 
with which I answered his question, appa- 
rently gave him unfeigned pleasure. 

He immediately commenced a conversa- 
tion in his native tongue, inquiring how I 
was pleased with Germany, what I thought 
of the inhabitants, their customs—whether I 
found the language difficult—how I was im- 
pressed with the scenery, and continuing an 
enthusiastic strain of eulogium upon his 
beloved country for some time. Then he 
asked from whom was my letter. When I 
pronounced the name of Doctor Hirsehfeldt, 
which he had listened to so coldly before, he 
expressed the deepest interest in his welfare, 
and spoke of him with mingled affection and 
esteem. 

I was too much delighted with the doc- 
tor’s animated and feeling remarks to change 
the topic. Yet I felt that he had lost sight, 
and was fast inducing me to do the same, of 
the primary object of my visit. Madame 
Hahnemann, however, though she smiled 
and joined in the conversation, had not for- 
gotten the host of good people who were 
taking lessons of patience in the antecham- 
bers. She finally put an end to the dis- 
course by a gentle admonition to her hus- 
band ; warning him that he must not fatigue 
himself before the hours devoted to business 
were half spent. Turning to me, she apolo- 
gized for the interruption, saying that they 
received their friends in the evening, and 
would be happy to see me, then immediately 
resumed the subject of my friend’s indispo- 
sition. 

After a few more inquiries, I received 
some medicine from her hands, with espe- 
cial directions concerning the manner in 
which it was to be used. She also pre- 
sented me with a paper, on which the diffe- 
rent kinds of food, vegetables, seasoning, 
and odors, which counteracted the effects of 
homeopathic remedies, were enumerated. 
After cordially shaking hands with the kind 
old man and his talented and exemplary 
wife, I bade them good morning. One of 
the domestics in attendance conducted me 
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down stairs, and handed me into the car- 
riage ; and I drove home, passing along a 
file of coaches, stretching from Hahne- 
mann’s door rather further than I could 
venture to mention and expect to be 
believed. 

The favorable impressions I had received 
on my first interview with Doctor and 
Madame Hahnemann, were subsequently 
strengthened and confirmed. Hahnemann 
expressed the same enthusiasm as before, 
at the mention of his own country, and on 
hearing that I was an American, made 
many inquiries about our young land, and 
especially concerning the progress of ho- 
meopathia. I could not, however, give 
him much information which he had not 
previously received from other lips. 

Hahnemann, amongst his innumerable 
estimable qualities, possesses that of the 
most indefatigable industry. The pains 
which he takes in studying and examining 
a case, are almost incredible. He records 
with precision the minutest symptoms of 
every patient, all constitutional ailments, 
hereditary taints, and numerous other par- 
ticulars; never trusting his memory, and 
only prescribing after a deliberation often 
tedious, though always necessary. 

To the poor he has ever shown untiring 
benevolence. Certain hours of the day are 
set apart for the reception of persons unable 
to offer compensation. They are attended 
with equal care, their symptoms record- 
ed, and their diseases prescribed for with the 
same precision, which is bestowed upon the 
haute noblesse of the land. It frequently 
occurs that Hahnemann is so fatigued with 
his morning duties, that patients who apply 
for advice in the afternoon, are placed under 
the sole superintendence of Madame Hahne- 
mann. But they seem to consider this gifted 
couple one in skill, as they are indeed one 
in heart. 

Hahnemann appears to take pleasure in 
confessing to the world his affection, almost 
veneration for his wife. Shortly after his 
marriage, in a reply to the Gallican Ho- 
meopathic Society of Paris, who had made 
him their honorary president, the following 
paragraph occurs. “I love France and her 
noble people, so great, so generous, so dis- 
posed to rectify an abuse by the adoption of 
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a new and efficient reform. This predi- 
lection has been augmented in my heart by 
my marriage with one of the noble daugh- 
ters of France, in every respect worthy of 
her country.” The letter concludes with 
the following beautiful sentiment: “Blind 
as many still remain, let us render them a 
service despite their repugnance. In course 
of time we shall receive their benedictions ; 
for our principle, like sunlight, is one of the 
most prominent truths of nature.” 

The manner in which he first discovered 
that principle is singularly interesting. And 
a slight sketch of his history will show whe- 
ther or not we should look upon him as a 
misguided and senseless visionary. Samuel 
Hahnemann was born in 1755, at Meissen, 
an obscure town in Saxony. His father’s 
means were limited; but young Hahne- 
mann’s talents and fondness for study so 
early developed themselves, that his parents 
made unceasing efforts to procure him a 
liberal education. 

When quite a youth, he supported him- 
self at the University of Leipsic, by trans- 
lating medical works from the English, and 
other languages into German. He prac- 
tised two years in the hospitals of Vienna, 
where he won considerable celebrity. After 
this, at. Hermanstadt, he was physician, 
librarian, and superintendent of a museum of 
coins, to the house of Baron Von Brick- 
enthal, governor of Transylvania. He ob- 
tained his degree as Doctor of Medicine in 
1779. After residing in different cities for 
ten years, he settled in Leipsic. He there 
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sedulously applied himself to the study of } 


medicine, chemistry, mineralogy, etc., be- 
sides continuing to make translations from 
various foreign languages. The discoveries 
he made soon obtained him a high reputa- 
tion amongst medical philosophers on the 
continent. But the more he studied, the 
more dissatisfied he became with the usual 
mode of medical treatment. He lamented 
its uncertainty, and regarded it as a mere 
science of guesswork, not yet regulated by 
positive laws. 

His attention was first directed towards 
homeopathia by observing that cinchona, 
or Peruvian bark, which is a specific for 
certain forms of intermittent fever, would 
produce symptoms singularly analogous to 
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those which develope themselves in that 
fever, when the medicine is administered to 
a person in health. 

He then tried the experiment upon him- 
self, and experienced the severest symptoms 
of intermittent fever. Surprised and de- 
lighted at this valuable discovery, he enthu- 
siastically applied himself to making expe- 
riments with numerous other medicinal 
substances, and found that they produced 
symptoms of various diseases. The ques- 
tion then presented itself to his mind, 
whether the most efficacious method of 
healing diseases did not depend upon the 
principle, similia similibus curantur, or “ the 
application of remedies for the cure of 
symptoms similar to those, which the same 
medicines produced on a person in health ?” 

He determined thoroughly to test upon 
himself the truth of this system, which 
might prove of such inestimable benefit to 
mankind. With unwavering firmness he 
underwent the most excruciating sufferings 
from the effects of different medicines— 
sufferings, however, which were hailed 
with joy, because they inspired him with 
the hope, that he was at last possessed of 
the means of making medicine an actual 
science. He induced many of his friends, 
who were sufficiently enthusiastic to be- 
come “martyrs to science,” te submit to 
the experiments he had tried upon himself. 
He found the same effects invariably re- 
sulting from the use of particular medicines. 
He also learned, in searching the records of 
ancient and modern medicine, that the 
operation of medicines designated as spe- 
cifics, developed and confirmed this won- 
derful homeopathic law. For instance, 
sulphur, which is a well known specific for 
some forms of scrofula, when taken by 
persons in health, produced a cutaneous 
eruption. Several narcotics called forth 
symptoms of mental aberration, bearing a 
striking resemblance to those which they 
are celebrated for curing. Musk, which is 
a specific for a particular form of asthma, 
occasioned a spasmodic suffocation. Arse- 
nic, which is used in cases of cancer, pro- 
duced a state resembling that disease. 
Burns are relieved, as every body knows, 
by the application of stimulating remedies, 
such as spirits of wine, turpentine, etc. A 
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frozen limb is restored by being plunged 


into ice-water. 


Hahnemann gave to his system the name 
of homeopathia, from the Greek duos ° 


similar, and 2a@og feeling or suffering. 


At the time he became acquainted with | 
these remarkable truths, he was enjoying ° 


an extensive medical practice in Leipsic. 
He was exceedingly cautious in introducing 
his new system to his patients. He noted 
down and studied their most trifling symp- 
toms, selected the medicines, and prepared 
them himself with the utmost care. On 


administering them he was amply compen- ; 
sated for his pains, by observing that cures « 
much more rapid and far .nore certain than | 


he had hitherto been able to effect, were 
the result of their steady use. 


Hahnemann’s next discovery was the ; 
importance of the quantity or size of the © 
doses. In explanation of this,I quote the « 
following passage from a life of Hahne- . 
mann, by Dr. Hull, one of the most intelli- 


gent and experienced of his disciples in 
New-York: 
“He observed that medicines, even in 


Fractions of a grain, if homeopathically in- — 


dicated, frequently produced an aggravation 
of symptoms that demanded the intervention 
of an antidote. To obviate this objectiona- 


ble effect, he conceived a peculiar mode of | 


diluting remedial agents, which divests them 
ofso much of their specific power to increase, 
while it augments the power to extinguish 
diseases, as in the older method, has been 


found productive of so much danger and | 
suffering. A knowledge of such a result, . 


prompted conscientious allopathists to in- 
quire of themselves whether the vioient 
forms of disease, the broken and wasted 
constitutions, and even lingering deaths, 
which had occurred so often in ordinary 
practice, were not more attributable to 


large doses of medicine indicated homeo- ; 
pathically, than to the manifestations of : 


illness itself? The rejection of allopathia 


by many who pursued the inquiry requires | 


no comment.” 
During the year 1800, when the scarlet 
fever raged epidemically in Germany, 


Hahnemann contributed a most invaluable ‘ 


addition to his system in the use of prophy- 
lactics. It originated in his observing, that 
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the skin of children, who were poisoned 
with the berries of belladonna, was cov- 
ered with an eruption similar to that usual 
in scarlet fever—also that they exhibited 
several other symptoms corresponding to 
those, which developed themselves in at- 
tacks of the epidemic. He applied bella- 
donna to the cure of scarlet fever with great 
success. The reflection that vaccine, which 
is so extremely analogous to small-pox, 
served as a preservative against the latter, 
suggested in his mind the possibility of 
belladonna’s proving an equally certain 
preservative against scarlet fever. Nume- 
rous experiments soon established the ex- 
istence of its prophylactic power. At the 
present day it is very generally used in 
Germany as a safeguard against this fatal 
fever, both by allopathists and homeo- 
pathists. 

Hahnemann keenly felt the greatness of 
his responsibility in promulgating a new 
system, which dealt with human lives; 
and the accuracy necessary in the prepara- 
tion of homeopathic remedies induced him 
to restrict himself to the use of medicines 
prepared by his own hands—particularly as 
the interest of apothecaries made them at 
variance with his system. The celebrity 
which he gained by performing some extra- 
ordinary cures upon persons of eminence, 
excited the envy and animosity of allopathic 
physicians to such a degree that they openly 
persecuted him. Medical men united with 
apothecaries in their violent opposition, 
They discovered an obsolete law, which 
imposed a heavy penalty upon physicians 
who attempted to dispense medicines, con- 
ferring an exclusive monopoly upon licensed 
apothecaries. This law, the enemies of 
Hahnemann attempted to carry in force 
against him. It reduced him to the neces- 
sity of relinquishing a lucrative practice, 
unless he chose to endanger the advance- 
ment of a system of medicine which he 
firmly believed to be the safest and most 
beneficial one. He could not conscien- 
tiously consent to risk the lives of his 
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patients by trusting the preparation of 
3 powerful medicines to careless and uninte- 
rested persons. He therefore abandoned 
Leipsic, and repaired to Coethen, in 1821. 

The Duke of Anhalt Coethen became his 
friend and patron ; and he was not only per- 
mitted to practice upon his own system, but 
enjoyed the titulary distinction of Coun- 
sellor of State. Thus he was permanently 
placed beyond the reach of his petty perse- 
cutors. 

Hahnemann resided fifteen years at Coe- 
then, prosecuting a brilliant career, and 
honored by the highest patronage. After 
the first seven years he published a work of 
four octavo volumes, on chronic diseases, 
He was continually perfecting his system 
by a series of experiments upon himself, 
and upon his friends, many of them of the 
most painful nature. His fame soon spread 
over Europe. At home he met with the 
most encouraging success; and patients of 
rank from abroad travelled thousands of 
miles for the sake of consulting the revered 
father of this extraordinary science. 

Hahnemann, when he married the second 
time, was induced by his wife to leave 
Coethen, and take up his residence in Paris, 
not, however, to increase his already op- 
pressive celebrity, but to obtain repose. He 
arrived in Paris incog., not permitting even 
his most enthusiastic disciples to become 
aware of his neighborhood. After residing 
a short time in the utmost privacy, his re- 
treat was accidentally discovered. From 
that time, his doors were thronged from 
morning until night; and but for the assist- 
ance of his gifted wife, he would have been 
unable to endure the fatigue to which he 
was daily subjected. He was compli- 
mented at once, by royal grant, with the 
full privileges of medical practice. Those 
who have experienced the benefits or evils 
of his mode of treatment, can best answer 
whether that practice should be hailed as a 
blessing to mankind, or denounced as preju- 
dicial to the well-being of the human 
species. 
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AUTUMN STARS. 
BY C. P. CRANCH. 


A Frew hours since, when Night had just begun 
To light her everlasting lamps above, 

In the far northeast the fair Pleiades 

Hung like a cluster of ripe golden fruit 

Against the dim horizon wall; but now 

They have climbed upwards far upon their course, 


And the whole heavens are changed from what they were. 


What a rare jubilee of blessed lights ! 

Above me spread the vineyards of the sky, 

Untrodden save by feet of cherubim— 

Wide fields of glittering immensity, 

Blooming in beauty unapproachable, 

Like solemn beacon-fires by angels fed 

To fright away bad spirits and to guard 

The universe from blight; and stretching through, 

Long galaxies of star-dust—the highways 

Of souls :—a tangled wilderness of suns 

Crowded into perspective of a length 

That tires out the uplaboring wing of thought. 

There great Orion striding in his might, 

Fast girt with sparkling belt and scimetar, 

Facing the Bull’s red eye. Aldebaran: 

Bodtes with his dogs; the greater Bear 

Circling untired around the frozen North: 

Lone Cassioperia sitting in her chair: 

Dewy Capella trembling all apart, 

And changing red and blue her liquid light ; 

Majestic Sirius, kingliest of all 

That rule the skies ; all these and millions more. 

O what a pomp and blazonry is out 

Over my head in the deep dome of God ! 

The uncounted eyes whose spiritual light 

Should hush the restless world into a prayer 

As pure and noiseless as the thoughts of God ! 

Ye blessed stars! how oft when feverish dreams, 

Born out of earthly fears and hopes, were mine, 

Hath your meek shining soothed me into peace ! 

So friendly distant, coming every night, 

Yet still so inaccessible— 

Fit type ye arc, +¢ glorious stars, to me, 

Of Love and Reason ruling Will and Sense ; 

Of that true Light which lighteneth every soul, 

And still abides with man, directs his steps, 

A friendly, oft a too familiar ray, 

Yet born of God, and springing from a fount 

As far beyond your light as ye from earth. 
Novemeser, 1842. 
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MY FIRST DAY IN ROME—LAST DAY OF THE CARNIVAL. 


BY A LADY OF HARTFORD. 


WE had hastened from Pisa to Rome, to 
be in season for the last days of the Carni- 
val, when the revelry is at its height. There 
is nothing very interesting in the route, ex- 
cepting the beautiful city of Sienna, with its 
cathedral of black and white marble, the 
floor of mosaic representing the life of Da- 
vid. The Italian language is here spoken 
in its greatest purity. The country is not 
remarkable for beauty, and Radiesfaui, the 
principal stopping place between Sienna 
and Rome, is situated on the top of an ex- 
tinct volcano, whose sides are bare and 
brown. The roads are perfect, and we were 
whirled along with such rapidity, that on 
the third morning after we left Pisa, our 
eyes rested on the campagna of Rome. 

This is a tract of uncultivated land ex- 
tending for miles around the city, and unin- 
habited, save by a few poor shepherds, who 
may be seen here and there, in their pic- 
turesque sheepskin cloaks and slouched hats, 
with crook in hand, watching their flocks. 
They have a cadaverous appearance, for 
the campagna is infected with malaria, and 
may be called “the abomination of desola- 
tion.” Grass grows, and a kind of dwarf 
tree or shrub, but there is nothing like vig- 
orous and healthy vegetation. There are 
some slight fences, probably lines of demar- 
cation, and occasionally we passed an old 


; tomb, a broken and ruined wall, but nothing 


that looked like a habitation for a human 
being for many miles. The day was the 


» 22d of February, the air was soft and warm, 


ene 
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the green lizard was gliding about in the 
grass, or sunning itself on the fragments of 
ruins. 

At last we saw St. Peters, like a moun- 
tain against the clear blue sky, entered the 
Via Flaminia, and crossed the yellow Ti- 
ber. We had given our fancy flight through 
the past, and our minds were filled with the 
grandeur of the Cesars, when we were 
brought down to Modern Rome, entered 
the gates, and were stopped at the Cus- 





tom-house, the common place of all travel- 
lers. 

There is no more favorable view of the 
streets of Rome than from this entrance. 
The Piazza del Popolo with its great Egyp- 
tian obelisk, and fountains are before you; 
and beyond, the Corso, the finest street in 
Rome, extends as far as the eye can reach. 
On the left is the Pincian Hill, “ terrace upon 
terrace, and rich in statues, cypresses and 
fountains ;” next to it are the Hotels d’ Eu- 
rope and de Russie, built on the sites of 
ancient palaces, and palaces themselves, 
with their beautiful gardens. 

As we entered the city and drove to the 
Hotel de Russie, the Pincian Hill was cov- 
ered with soldiers, marching down the ter- 
races line after line, with helmets and bayo- 
nets gleaming in the sun, and troops of 
cavalry in gay uniforms and equipments, 
with their prancing horses. Martial music 
filled the air, and it seemed 4s if the old 
Cesars were yet alive, and we had come to 
witness a Roman triumph. The windows 
of the hotel were all open, the gardens filled 
with roses and violets which perfumed the 
air around, the delicious oranges and lem- 
ons hung in their dark rich foliage, birds 
were singing, and it seemed like the golden 
age of the world. We amused ourselves 
during the remainder of the day in looking 
out of the windows upon the novel sights, 
laughing at the dresses of the masquers, and 
occasionally receiving a bouquet or a pres- 
ent of sugar-plums, in the face, from some 
passing Punchinello, or it might be a greater 
character. In the evening some of our party 
attended a masquerade at the Apollo Thea- 
tre, but we reserved ourselves for the last 
great day of the festival. 

The old adage “ When you are in Rome 
you must do as the Romans do,” was on 
this occasion followed by us to the letter, 
and in the spirit too. Ours was one among 
the crowd of carriages, which followed each 
other in close file, up one street, and down 
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another, from nine in the morning until after 
dark. Most of their occupants were masked, 
or held before their faces small wire screens 
like sieves, to keep off the volleys of sugar- 
plums. Thousands of people on foot were 
dressed in as many odd costumes, according 
to their fancies, and were throwing bouquets 
and sugar-plums, or selling them to those in 
the carriages. Every one seemed perfectly 
gay and happy, and decidedly good-na- 
tured, for if a perfect tempest of bonbons 
were poured on one, the only way was to 
shake them off with a laugh, and return the 
compliment. Indeed, our carriage was so 
full of voluntary contributions that we had 
to wade through them from one side to the 
other, and our path was literally “filled with 
flowers.” There were several steamboats on 
wheels (for the equipages were as odd as 
the inmates,) and when one of these was 
opposite, so slowly did they move, the pelt- 
ing from all “ the hands” was “ pitiless” and 
quite overpowering. Before we started, we 
thought it must be great folly and become 
very tedious to spend a day in this manner, 
but we had not been through one street, be- 
fore we found it was the most exciting 
amusement in the world, about as rational 
as any battle, and as some wiseacre re- 
marked, “far less injurious.” 

This sugar and floral warfare lasted till 
four o’clock in the afternoon, when a gun 
was fired to announce the commencement 
of the races. Ourcarriage fortunately drew 
up in the Piazza del Popolo, where the 
horses were to start. Around the obelisk, 
seats in the form of an amphitheatre had 
been erected, which, as well as the streets, 
were densely crowded. The houses through- 
out the Corso were hung with drapery of 
scarlet, orange, green, and other bright col- 
ors, waving gayly in the breeze ; the roofs, 
windows, and balconies were filled with 
heads, music was playing, and the shouting 
and buzzing of the crowd made the whole 
scene perfectly bewildering. A second can- 
non was fired, and a phalanx of soldiers 
marched through the street, followed by a 
troop of horse, to clear the way for the prin- 
cipal actors in this scene. A third cannon— 
and that great crowd were hushed into silent 
and almost breathless expectation. Twelve 


small horses were led out to a barrier at the 
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head of the street. They were so impatient 
that it was almost impossible to hold them ; 
they seemed “to smell the battle, the thun- 
der of the captains, and the shouting.” 
They were decorated with cloth of gold, 
feathers, and ribbons, according to the taste 
of their masters. In a few moments a trumpet 
sounded, and, like winged creatures, they 
were in an instant out of sight. The ani- 
mals exhibited frightful impatience if checked 
or impeded in their way by the crowd, and 
wo to the unfortunate man, woman, or child, 
who was the cause! A beautiful flag or 
other trophy was placed upon the head of 
the victor. 

After the race, men came through the 
streets, selling small wax tapers and poles 
with fixtures for them, and it was every 
one’s duty to supply himself, and light them 
at dusk. Then what a curious scene there 
was! Every one trying to extinguish his 
neighbor’s light. It was as if the stars had 
come down and gone to fighting. This 
continued two hours and more, until the last 
Polyphemus had his eye put out, and then 
the crowd dispersed, to prepare for the mas- 
querade later in the evening. 

We went to Torloni’s Theatre, which is 
very elegant and spacious. There are six 
tiers of boxes, and on this occasion the pit 
was covered with a floor for dancing. It 
was amusing enough to mingle with the 
crowd, and see the odd figures and cos- 
tumes, nearer than in the daytime, and often 
to be accosted in one’s own tongue, by some 
being who looked as if he came from Pan- 
demonium, perhaps in a scarlet dress hung 
all over with little bells, and great horns on 
his head, who would ask the most familiar 
questions about your affairs—ana inen to go 
up to the highest tier of boxes, and look 
down upon this motley assembly, which 
beggars all description, except as the odd- 
est, funniest, and queerest of all scenes. 

The night before, there was a tragedy as 
well as comedy. An Italian and his lady 
were accosted by an Englishman, who 
thought the lady was an acquaintance, and, 
afteran unsatisfactory questioning and cross- 
questioning, he ventured to raise the lady’s 
mask, but in so doing received a stab from 
her husband. The wound proved mortal, 
the Italian was thrown into prison, but 
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it was decided to be a breach of law to 
raise a lady’s mask or veil, and he was lib- 
erated. Who shall say that the days of 
chivalry are past? The murder, for we 
can call it nothing else, occasioned a lit- 
tle commotion among the bystanders, but 








the crowd passed on, and all was forgot- 
ten. 

Twelve o’clock arrives; and the whole 
carnival is ended. Religion takes the place 
of folly; and harlequin dresses are ex- 
changed for sackcloth and ashes. E. 





OUR NATIVE WILD FLOWERS. 


(WITH COLORED ENGRAVINGS.) 


NO.V. 


Pontepersa Corpata, on Azure Water-Flower, 
(Commonly called Pickerel Weed.) 


xe ee Se Emsiem,—Cuancevess AFrection. 


Say what is thine emblem, thou beautiful flower ? 
Thou gracest no garland, thon deckest no bower ; 

Thou clingest in joy to the pond-lily’s side, 

Like a bridegroom, all truth, by his pnre-hearted bride ; 
Thou art mirrored in waters thou bendest above, 

As the eyes of affection reflect what they love ; 

And thy tint—ah ! no other as fair could appear, 

Nor be, to the heart which can change not, so dear ; 
And I feel as I gaze on that heaven-born hue, 

Thou’rt the emblem of all that is loving and true. 
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SONG AND CHORUS, 


FOR A SLEIGHING PARTY. 


BY ISABEL MACFARLANE. 


Watts the silver moonbeams glancing, 
Shed sweet lustre on our way ; 
While our steeds are onward prancing, 
Light as birds upon the spray ; 
While the keen night-breeze is flinging 
O’er our cheeks a healthful glow, 
Let a strain of joyous singing 
Tell the echoes where we go! 
Chorus.—Gaily singing, 
Sleigh-bells ringing, 
Coursers prancing, 
Moonbeams glancing— 
Merrily, merrily, on we go! 
Over the white and crisping snow ! 


Blue and bright the sky is beaming, 
Soft the pine-tree’s distant sigh, 
Vou. 1.—22 
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Red the northern-lights are streaming, 

Here and there—how wild they fiy ! 
All around us—all before us, 

Pure and sparkling lies the snow— 
Now again in full-voiced chorus, 

Tell the echoes where we go! 


Chorus.— Gaily singing, &c. 


Every heart with joy is brimming, 
Every face with smiles is bright, 
Every eye, in lustre swimming, 
Dances with unmixed delight. 
Then while every heart rejoices, 
While our pleasure’s at the flow, 
Once again, with mingling voices, 
Tell the echoes where we go! 
Chorus.— Gaily singing, &c. 
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ATTIC NIGHTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Room in the attic of alofty building. Lemon 
peel scattered over the floor. Salamander 
stove red-hot. Table in the centre covered 
with books, magazines, and boxing-gloves. 
Comet, Satient, CareLess, and Sran- 
LEY discovered. 


Comet.—(Reading.) “Time sadly over- 
cometh all things, and is now dominant, and 
sitteth on a Sphinx, and looketh into Mem- 
phis and old Thebes; while his sister Obliv- 
ion reclineth semi-somnus on a pyramid, 
gloriously triumphing, making puzzles of 
Titanian erections, and turning old glories 
into dreams. History sinketh beneath her 
cloud. The traveller, as he paceth amaz- 
edly through these deserts, asketh of her 
who builded them, and she mumbleth some- 
thing, but what it is he heareth nou.” Well 
said, Sir Thomas Browne! Theee old Eng- 
lish authors, Salient, seem to excel all oth- 
ers in the mingling of meditation with ima- 
gination. 

Salient.—Yes ; I must confess to a great 
fondness for the stately, majestic, though 
somewhat ponderous, prose style of the ear- 
ly portion of the seventeenth century, as we 
find it in Bacon, Hooker, Browne and oth- 
ers. Those authors write like kings, and 
their thoughts always appear in coronation 
robes. They seem, above all our writers, 
to be impressed with the dignity of author- 
ship. We have one author in our time 
who somewhat resembles Browne both in 
his idiosyncracies and tastes—I mean Car- 
lyle. If Carlyle had never made the ac- 
quaintance of Jean Paul, his style would 
have been formed, or rather formed itself, 
on Browne’s model. 

Stanley:—I am inclined to think— 

Careless.—Stanley, my boy, you should 
repress all vain and sinful inclinations. 
Thought is not the end of your being—a 
fact which can be arrived at without rea- 
soning, by a glance at your head—although 
I admit, your bump of self-esteem to be a 





economy of conversation.—But, Comet, thou 
3 
; 
3 
3 
3 
3 
$ 
3 


“MY FIRST ARTICLE.” 


Stanley.—I do really believe that you will 
drive me to the commission of murder or 
suicide. I can’t say any thing which you 
don’t turn into ridicule. 

Careless.—T hat arises from your exports 
of words being always in advance of your 
imports of ideas, a state of the mind’s mon- 
ey-market, which violates the fundamental 
laws of mental commerce and the political 


darkness with a luminous title, disregard all 
Stanley’s foolish inclinations to think, and 
stumble on with your quotations from the old 
classics. 

Comet.— Well, here is one from Bacon, in 
which the paramount importance of letters 
is illustrated with great grandeur of diction 
and magnificence of comparison: “If the 
invention of a ship was thought so noble, 
which carrieth riches and commodities from 
place to place, and consociateth the most 
remote regions in participation of their 
fruits, how much more are letters to be 
magnified, which, as ships, pass through the 
vast seas of time, and make ages so distant 
participate of the wisdom, illuminations and 
inventions, the one of the other.” 

Careless.— What I particularly admire 
in the old writers is their quaintness. 
There is something primitive and uncon- 
ventional about it—something antique, like 
the “quaint mossiness of ancient roots.” 
Throughout all their elaborate bad taste in 
composition—in all their puns, anagrams, 
conceits— there are so many redeeming 
qualities, that I like them, not in spite of 
their faults, but almost for their faults. .We 
often find in the composition of a conceit or 
quibble, the most subtle analysis, the keen- 
est wit, and the finest fancy. If, in their 
highest efforts, we behold a remarkable 
blending of reason with imagination, we 
see in their playfulness an equally remark- 
able fusion of thought, fancy, wit and senti- 
ment. The remark of old Fuller, that a 
negro is the image of God cut in ebony, is a 
case in point. 
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Stanley.—All this may be very well, but, 
perhaps, you are not aware that Hallam 
gives it as his opinion, that none of the old 
gentlemen you praise, wrote a decent Eng- 
lish style: and, for my part, I agree with 
him. 

Salient.—Hallam should be grateful for 
such a support ; but ingratitude, Stanley, is 
the sin of our species. 

Comet.—English style has passed through 
many changes. Indeed, it is difficult to say 
that we have any standard style. Who shall 
assert that the easy flow of Addison’s and 
Steele’s diction is a superior model of com- 
position to the majestic movement of Ba- 
con’s style, or that the elaborate glitter and 
point of Congreve, Pope, and Farquhaar, is 
to be preferred to either ? 

Careless.—There is one style of “doing” 
psalms into verse, practised by certain poor 
and pious poets in an age anterior to Bacon, 
which I would commend to Stanley, if he 
ever intends to build the lofty rhyme. One 
very good man thus expresses a most excel- 
lent determination : 








PAL ALISA 


“Tf I forget thee ever, 
Then let me prosper never, 
But let it cause 
My tongue and jaws 
To cling and cleave together.” 
In acollection of hymns, published in 1560, 
there is one verse, if I do not mistake, which 
runs: 
“ Who sticketh to God in stable trust 

As Zion's mount he stood full just, 

Which moveth no whit, nor yet can reel, 

But standeth forever as stiff as steel !” 
There is stil] another delectable improve- 
ment upon the inspired psalmist, produced 
by an “eminent bard,” named Stalyer, who 
wrote as late as 1682: 

“The righteous shall his sorrow scan, 
Ahd laugh at him, and say, behold, 


What has become of this ’ere man 
That in his riches was so bold !” 


Comet.—A good specimen of quaintness 
occurs in the work of an English traveller in 
this country, published thirty or forty years 
ago. Speaking of one Palmer, who was de- 
livering deistical lectures in New-York, he 
observes of him, that he was laying up for 
himself and friends, “ considerable grants of 
land in hell.” 

Salient.—A very satanic quaintness that 
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—and somewhat resembling the benevolent 
spirit, in which the Rev. Michael Wiggles- 
worth, in a poem called the “ Day of Doom,” 
eludes the too full logical consequences of 
his statement of the doctrine of original sin. 
Certain infants object to be damned, on the 
very natural plea, that when they died they 
had not arrived at free-agency ; whereat the 
judge in a measure acknowledges the just- 
ness of their reasoning, and says that, 
“ Though in bliss 
They may not hope to dwell, 
Yet unto them he will allow 
The easiest place in hell.” 

Careless.—There is no necessity of fishing 
in the waters of oblivion for specimens of 
meanness of expression or meagerness of 
idea. Authors, whose works have been 
dead and damned for a hundred years, 
should have their right to forgetfulness re- 
spected. But those who are now in the en- 
joyment of considerable reputation and more 
self-complacency—whose verses are read 
by nice young men and elegant young la- 
dies—whose poorest twaddle is assiduously 
puffed by the fops of criticism—whose frenzy 
is not “fine frenzy,” but “mere frenzy,” 
giving more evidence of gin than genius— 
whose compositions are a chaotic jumble of 
the worst affectations and faults of the old 
English and modern German writers—con- 
verting simplicity into puerility, conceits into 
conceitedness, and mysticism into nonsense 
—mistaking the contortions of galvanized 
bathos for the contorticns of genius—these 
are the authors to extract from, when you 
desire instances of poverty of expression, 
silliness of thought, and elaborate sense- 
lessness. In the most emphatic language 
of critical and moral condemnation, I say 
“d—n them,” and “ Heaven be merciful to 
a man of this gentleman’s way of thinking.” 

Stanley—Give us the names of such au- 
thors. I know of none that answer your 
description, although many of our transcen- 
dental poets, with all their genius, have a 
few faults which might be lashed by the 
satirical, in language like yours. I can tell 
you, Careless, that the poetry of transcen- 
dentalism is the only poetry that now goes 
down. 

Careless.—Goes down? It may go down 
the throats of a few coxcombs of the present 
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age, but it wou’t “go down” to posterity. 
But man, you yourself are aping spiritual- 
ism, and therefore are charitable to faults 
you intend committing. If you want names 
let me whisper into your ear ‘hose of * * *, 
**** and ***, among your own ac- 
quaintances. I fear they have abstracted 
the modicum of brains which nature intrust- 
ed to you. They should be prosecuted as 
corrupters of youth. Stanley, do you know, 
that last contribution of yours to the ) 
and the puff on it (not written by yourself, I 
suppose) in one of the small papers, were the 
cause ofan extemporaneous epigram by Sa- 
lient here? Perhaps you have not heard it? 

Salient.—It is certain that J never have. 
If it were produced by me, it must have been 
while I was in a magnetic state or a state of 
intoxicatioa. 

Careless.— Undoubtedly, while you were 
in the latter. At any rate, thus it runs: 





PROGENY. 


O! fast in every human breast, 

Paternal feelings are enshrined ; 

And love broods o’er each puny child 
Of body and of mind. 


The mother o’er the cradle bends, 

Where her sick baby frets and weeps, 

And, through the long hours of the night, 
Her patient vigil keeps. 


That babe, whom none bat she can love, 
Its acts, form, features, all reviled— 
Tis ugly, peevish, sick, but oh! 

It is her first-born child. 


So, cradled in some vapid puff, 

And breathing thick and hard with pain, 

See Stanley rock his spirit’s child, 
The first-born of his brain ! 


Slanley.—Hang me, Careless, if you are 
not growing intolerably impertinent. You 
are imitating Ben Jonson in one of his worst 
characteristics—preferring to lose your best 
friend to your worst joke. I won’t stand 
this—I—I— 

Careless.—* On, Stanley,on!” Let there 
be no hesitation in your utterance when 
there is none in your thought. My dear 
boy, i do all this for your good. If you are 
successful in attaining the object of your 
present aspirings, you will be the “ Dolly 
Spanker” of transcendentalism, in the grand 
life-epic. of “ Boston Assurance.” 

Comet.—F or my part [ cannot see the jus- 
tice of the hue-and-cry at transcendental 
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was not a transcendentalist ; and it appears 
to me that the revival of spiritual philosophy 
in the latter part of the last century, has 
done more for poetry than it has for meta- 
physics. All the prominent poets of the age 
have been, consciously or unconsciously, in- 
fluenced by Reid, Kant, Fichte, and Schel- 
ling. Many of them have been poetico. 
metaphysicians. Shelley was a pantheist. 
Coleridge’s mind was deeply imbued with 
German metaphysics. Byron, by the aid 
of Shelley’s conversation, became quite a 
respectable pantheist himself, as the third 
canto of Childe Harold will testify. Almost 
all of Wordsworth’s thoughts are seen 
through a spiritual haze. It is the nature 
of a poet te be an immaterialist. He never 
is satisfied with the shows of things. Mate- 
rial existences to him are nothing more than 
forms or types of thought—idealities embo- 
died. All the adornments of poetry, and all 
its truth, arise from its use of the material 
creation as images to express or illustrate 
the thoughts, feelings, passions, and affec- 
tions of the soul. In description of external 
nature, likewise, the true poet does not 
merely translate landscapes into words, but 
he infuses into nature his own spirit, and de- 
tects the latent meaning beneath its “ visi- 
ble forms.” What does transcendentalism 
mean? Nothing more, than something 
which transcends the horizon of the senses. 
And poetry certainly transcends the senses. 
Like religion, it must be spiritually dis- 
cerned. Your common practical men, who 
can perceive nothing whieh is not referable 
to a source in his five senses, can never en- 
joy poetry : 
“ A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose 1s to him, 
And it 1s nothing more.” 

Salient—Y ou are begging the question, 
Comet. We are speaking of those literary 
goslings, who catch a few peculiarities of the 
greater writers they strive to imitate, and on 
this stolen capital set up in business on their 
own account. By abstracting a few obso- 
lete expressions from Spenser, a few con- 
ceits from Cowley and Donne, a little non- 
sense from Keats, and more from Tennison ; 
some pantheism from Shelley, and a great 
deal of agony from Carlyle, they manage to 


poetry. There never was a true poet, who } delude a number of “ country clergymen” 
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and “lone women” into the idea that they 
are heaven-born geniuses. Their preten- 
sions remind me of a remark, which Mason 
made to the literary philanthropists, who so- 
licited his subscription for the benefit of a 


poetical milkmaid, on the plea that she was 


a heaven-born genius. He gave a guinea— 
twenty shillings for charity, and the odd 
shilling for her heaven-born genius. These 
gentlemen really display labor and inge- 
nuity enough in their pilferings, to furnish 
out a respectable original production. Yet 
such persons, writing nonsense from malice 
aforethought, you will hear speak with pity- 
ing contempt of Dryden and Pope ! 
Stanley.—You may scoff as much as you 
please, at the poetry of transcendentalism, 
but scoffing is not criticism. Almost all the 
persons, to whom you refer, possess sugges- 
tive imaginations, and great keenness of ob- 
servation. They have their peculiarities— 
Careless.— Their peculiarities? They 
have no peculiarities which they can legally 
claim. Almost all good writers have some 
mannerism, and it sits gracefully enough on 


; them ; but when imitated it becomes ludi- 
' crous or tasteless—“ the contortions of the 
» sybil without her inspiration.” It is making 
‘ an individual characteristic a general law. 





What is one man’s dimple is another man’s 
pimple. 

Comet.—Still the spiritualities of our na- 
ture— 

Salient.—The spiritualities of our nature 
are only developed when we are in good 
spirits; and the writers you praise are su- 
perlatively blessed with the “talent of ma- 
king themselves miserable,” and radiating 
their misery from their own craniums into 
those of their unfortunate readers. Why, 
what a world of whimpering we now have 
in fashionable poetry! The newly-awak- 
ened child of spiritealism crying out for his 
transcendental plum ! 

Careless.—Yes, and defaming his great 
mother Nature, if she don’t give it to him; 
and talking about his “secret stings” and 
“mystic gleams,” and “utterances,” and 
Heaven only knows what besides. ‘And 
Stanley here, is fast falling into the same 
“jargoning,” and is eloquent on “dim per- 
ceptions,” “measureless unrest,” “ inflow- 
ings of spirit,” and “over soul,” as he sips 
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brandy and water and eats beef. Out upon 
these coxcombs of spiritualism ! 

Salient —And then the canting benevo- 
lence which these fellows assume! One of 
them told me the other day, that he had 
been to visit the widow in her affliction, 
when probably the only affliction the good 
widow had was produced by his visit. 

Comet.—It is a pity, most sagacious cen- 
sors, that Ignorance cannot talk truth and 
reason. I defy you to name one of these 
authors you so petulantly condemn, who 
has not many merits. Even Stanley here, 
has contrived once or twice to seize a fine 
idea— 

Stanley.—So far, at least, I have the ad- 
vantage of you, Comet. 

Careless.—Hear him out. He means, 
that like the Dutch burgomaster, you have 
once or twice seized a fine idea—by the 
tail. Comet has too much sobriety of judg- 
ment to utter the monstrous paradox, that 
you ever looked a fine idea in the face. 

Stanley.—1 don’t know that. 

Careless.—Because you never practised 
on the maxim—Know thyself. Truly your 
transcendental friends are fast corrupting 
our wells of English undefiled, and are full 
of slaughterous thoughts against Lindley 
Murray. I have but little grammar myself, 
but what I have I trust is good. 

Stanley.—Yes ; but you are too devilish 
economical of it in the company of your 
friends. Had you there, you nettle-souled 
backbiter! An’ thou'lt fleer, I'll gibe as 
well as thou. 

Careless.—Very well. New-beginners in 
sharp-shooting should be encouraged. In 
the course of time, Stanley, you may achieve 
a joke. But respecting this new language, 
which pseudo-spiritualists are introducing— 
my clergyman nearly drove me into skepti- 
cism last Sunday, by speaking of the happi- 
Sying influences of religion. We shall soon 
hear of the rottifying influences of damp 
dews, and the scratchifying influences of 
Grimalkin’s claws. 

Comet.—It is getting to be the custom to 
sneer at our new race of poets without any 
fair examination of their claims to either sar- 
casm or praise. That many of them have 
grave faults I am willing to acknowledge. 
At times they seem to be imbued with what 
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may be called the patriotism of verbiage. Shelley, Wordsworth, Scott, and some oth- | 
era, were greater poets, in the strict sense © 
of the term, than their more artificial prede- © 
cessors ; and likewise thatthe tendency they . 
gave to the poetical mind was in the right . 
But their excellence covers not ° 
the sins of those, who imitate and ecarica- ° 


They appear desirous of forming an Ameri- 
can language. Their hatred of tyranny 
does not stop at the king, but often extends 
to his English, They often coin words, 
which have not the clink of the pure metal, 
and which bear the stamp of no Teutonic 
mint. Grasping at vague ideas and minute 
and fleeting shades of thought, or quick 
glances of feeling, they struggle hard to 
wreak their minds upon expression; and, 
in the absence of orthodox words, they cor- 
rupt such as come nearest their meaning into 
terms, which have merely the sound of ideas, 
and which affect the mind through the ear, 
rather than the eye. The transcendental 
poets are all deeply tinged with that mysti- 
cal philosophy, which teaches that the ma- 
terial universe is but the veil or garment of 
the Infinite, and that every portion is full of 
latent meaning, which the seeing eye can 
only discern; consequently they do not prate, 
as some of our rhymers do, with elegant im- 
becility, about the outward appearance of 
objects, and task their imaginations to dis- 
cover analogies between one appearance 
and another, but they send searching 
glances into the depths of things, and per- 
ceive the spiritual meaning which underlies 
all material existence. You may praise 
Pope as much as you please, but excellence 
in his school of poetry, is not of so high a 
nature as excellence in the transcendental 
school. The poets, from the age of Queen 
Anne, down to those of our century, were 
not, with a few exceptions, the poets of ex- 
ternal nature or of the soul. Their favorite 
form of composition was the didactic. The 
strictly poetical faculties were chiefly exer- 
cised to illustrate and adorn the axioms and 
paradoxes of ethics and metaphysics. ‘There 
was little of the sacred fire in them. Their 
writings manifest great knowledge of the 
conveational world, delicacy and strength 
in the use of language, sharp and tingling 
satire, fineness of fancy, keenness of wit, 
and a vast amount of common sense. But 
who could ever imagine the age of Pope or 
Johnson “ glancing from heaven to earth,” 
and in a “fine frenzy rolling ?” 

Salient.— We are willing to concede 
much to the great schools of poetry which 
the age has produced—to allow that Byron, 
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ture them. Take Shelley, for instance. The 
most subile spiritualist must acknowledge, 


that in the perception of transcendental re- | 


alities, he exceeds almost all modern Eng- 


lish poets. His extreme fineness and deli- ; 
cacy of constitution made his perceptions . 
exquisitely keen. He has passages which 


may puzzle a scholastic to unriddle. Yet 
his style is eminently free from jargon and 
gibberish. When he is obscure, it is the 
abstruseness of the thought, not the inex- 
pressiveness of the language, which tasks 
our ingenuity. His diction is pure English. 


And then every one must be struck with his . 


amazing power in clothing the most subtle 
thoughts in familiar imagery. His reason 
could hardly grasp an idea too subtle for his 


imagination to illustrate. Now turn from ° 


him, the prince of transcendental poets, the 


high-priest at the shrine of abstract imagi- 


nation, to many of our expressionless bards. 
See how they flounder and wade about in 
their lake of verbiage, seeking words and 


images to express their longings and inspi- { 


rations, and finding none! as if the great 


distinction between the poet and other men 


did not so much consist in the power of feel- 
ing and conceiving what is poetical, but in 
expressing it. In Carlyle you will find a 
similar power of expression, though some- 
what distorted by his form of composition. 
Emerson’s sharpness and clearness of dic- 
tion is hardly excelled by his occasional ab- 
struseness of thought. Longfellow, among 
our poets, always expresses his ideas and 
feelings. Ifhis conceptions are dim, he does 
not rush at once into “ melodious unmean- 


ingness” of language, but he waits until | 


they have become fixed and taken form from 
his intellect or his imagination. I might 
call a long roll of names, which suggest to 
the mind more spiritualism than a thousand 
of Comet’s protegés, and prove every one 
of them to possess more real transcenden- 
talism than any of his misty and maudlin 
favorites. 
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Stanley.—Salient, your superciliousness 
reminds me of the Choctaw Indian, some 
traveller tells about. He was an atheist, in 
his humble way, and prefaced a proselyting 
lecture to his tribe with the modest remark, 
“It is very strange thatI cannot find a man 
who knows as much as myself.” You ought 
to deliver lectures on poetry to the Choc- 
taws. 

Careless.—Let us have no more talk or 
conversation on transcendentalism. Time 
is running into the small hours of the night, 
and we must be wending homewards.— 
Hush! what is that rustling, and that tramp 
of brogans? By George, somebody has 
been overhearing our nonsense. Confound 
me, if I do not believe that it is a reporter ! 
We shall figure in some newspaper for 
this. 

Slanley. — It is too bad that three or 
four modest and retiring young gentle- 
men— 

Salient. — Oh! certainly — consumedly 
modest, and excruciatingly retiring ! 

Stanley.—Cannot meet in an attic, with- 
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: out being dogged by reporters, and gibbeted 


in public prints! 

Careless.—I know whatI shall do. I'll 
assassinate all the reporters to the daily 
press this very night. Self-preservation is 
the first law, you know. But what if it gets 
in the magazines ? 

Salient.—Oh! we'll blow up the maga- 
zines. They have combustible matter in 
them, which will explode at the first touch 
of fire. O for the times when every man’s 
garret was his castle ! 

Comet.—Go home, fellow-humbugs, go 
home! Ye are young, and I leave you to 
your Night Thoughts. Be modest in your 
judgments hereafter,—talk no more of mat- 
ters of which you are ignorant,—and furnish 
the attic story of your body with a little 
more intelligence. Following thus my ad- 
vice rather than my example, ye may, if ye 
attain the longevity of Methuselah, at last 
be enabled to converse for a full hour with- 
out having the record of your conversation 
a record of your folly and impertinence. 
Adieu ! 
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TO MARY. 


BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 


Nay, sister, change that mournful gaze, 
Send back that starting tear, 

And say not that in bygone days 
Thou wert than now more dear. 

Can that be love which years subdue ? 
Which changes with our [ot ? 

Could I a moment prove untrue, 
I love—I loved thee not! 


Yet in those days so bright and blest, 
My inmost thoughts were thine ; 

My wishes echoed from thy breast— 
Thy hopes reposed on mine. 

We wept together—felt no glee 
The other could not share ; 

And side by side we bowed the knee, 
Mingling our souls in prayer. 
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Apart our knees are bended now, 
Yet is my prayer for thee ; 
Say, gentle sister, dost not thou 
Still lift thy voice for me 4 
Though thou mayst smile when I may weep, 
Our joys no more the same, 
Yet sacred must each bosom keep 
The other’s cherished name. 


And should those bosoms lose the bound, 
The merry bound of yore ; 

And should our joyous laughter sound 
In blended tones no mote ; 

The love that brightened all the past 
Shall still be changeless here, 

That we may bear it hence at last, 
To glad a holier sphere ! 
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WOMAN: NATURALLY INTELLECTUAL. 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY CORNELIA W. WALTER. 


* * * * Manomet’s doctrine taught that 
woman had no soul ; and the inspired Milton 
has indicated that she was made for obe- 
dience. The former is false in principle and 
theory ; and the latter, true only in a modi- 
fied sense, viewed as the result of the dic- 
tates of true womanly affection, and not 
according to the laws of savage life which 
make women but as the slaves of the house- 
hold; nor, as the beauties of the oriental 
harem are obedient, who hold the crystal 
cup to the lips of indolence, and are merely 
the unconscious instruments of sensual grati- 
fication. God and nature have made woman 
generally, equal to-their lords in intellectual 
aptitude, though sometimes inferior in mental 
strength—superior only, in the finer attri- 
butes of sentiment and feeling. 

There have indeed been philosophers 
who have asserted that woman, in point of 
talent, is always inferior to man; but these 
have most erroneously attributed to nature 
that which is the effect of a deficiency in 
education. In no country, until the 18th or 
19th century has female genius received its 
due cultivation. Yet have there been some 
glorious exceptions even in ancient days. 
Aspasia was the instructress of Socrates, 
and Cornelia was equal to the best of the 
Romans. In later times, Elizabeth of Eng- 
land animated whole armies by her pre- 
sence, and guided the reins of a great 
nation; and Catharine of Russia, the 
worthy wife of an unworthy husband, 
equalled in the powers of her mind her 
illustrious predecessor Peter the Great, 
establishing the greatness of her nation and 
the immortality of her name. 

But we rejoice that we are not altogether 
compelled to resort to the pages of history, 
to establish the truth of the proposition, 
that woman is “naturally intellectual.” It 
is the proud boast—the noble peculiarity of 
our century, that woman has been permitted 
to break through the bonds of custom, and 
to assume her proper station in the world. 
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“The age of chivalry,” said the eloquent 
Burke in his splendid eulogy on the unfor- 
tunate Maria Antoinette, “the age of chiv- 
alry is gone.” And it is a happy circum- 
stance for the sex, that this barbarous yet 
gorgeous era of pomp and adventure is gone 
—is past; it was an age of ignorance and 
feudalism, when woman was the idol of 
unhallowed passion, or the victim of tyran- 
nical oppression. Education, she possessed 
none; and all her knowledge was but to 
obey. But the times have changed, and 
we have changed with them. None can 
wish for the return of the “chivalric past,” 
save the creature of romance, or the vision- 
ary enthusiast, whose dazzled fancy alone 
paints the mere pomp and outward sem- 
blance of the picture. The stern, unyielding 
advocate of female dignity, she who has 
sympathy enough to be moved by a fiction, 
yet good sense enough to forget the pleasing 
creations of fancy, and to return with vigor 
to her home duties—she will rejoice that she 
lives in a happier era; in an age when the 
buoyant mind of her sex, rising superior to 
all oppression, has developed a richness of 
intellect, a fertility of imagination, and a 
vividness of fancy which have been lauded 
by the other sex, and cherished also by 
those who have praised. 

It is true, that of the immense mass of 
intellect and mind under which the shelves of 
our libraries, and other archives of literature 
groan, little, very little has been contributed 
by the genius of woman; it is true, that of 
the countless thousands who have acquired 
immortality by the strength of their intel- 
lect, or the supremacy of their faculties, few, 
very few are females. Rome produced but 
one Cornelia; Greece, but one Sappho, 
one Aspasia. Happily, however, when we 
speak of female genius, we refer not to a 
solitary and an isolated instance, but, with 
an honest pride, point at once to hundreds, 
whose genius honors, and whose fancy 
enlivens the literature of the age. 
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We are sometimes coldly asked “ whether 
a learned education contributes to the hap- 
piness or usefulness of females?” If the 
mind be fostered, whilst the inculcation of 
right domestic principle is neglected, the 
true usefulness of woman becomes doubtful, 
for she should unhesitatingly shine most pre- 
eminently in the sanctuary of her home, and 
there it is that her happiness should be con- 
centrated. But, we see not why the two 
systems need be separated; and, in “a 
perfect woman,” they are ever joined. 
Was the mother of the Gracchi less happy 
because she possessed within herself the 
power of educating her offspring? Were 
her sons less patriotic beeause they were 
indebted for their education to the genius 
and learning of a Roman mother? Did the 
Grecians love their homes, their altars, or 
their firesides less devotedly, because their 
lyres were swept by the burning fingers of 
the maid of Lesbos? Did they listen with 
less attention to the counsels of Socrates, 
because they were guided by the wisdom 
of Aspasia? Coming nearer to our own 
times, we can no longer doubt the useful- 
ness of female erudition, when we have 
before us the conspicuous instance of the 
fair Italian, Signora Maria Agnesa, who, 
like another Ariadne, has furnished to the 
votaries of science, a mystical clew to con- 
duct them through the mazes of the Alge- 
braical Labyrinth. It has been argued 
against the utility of giving a learned edu- 
cation to woman, that she possesses an 
innate inferiority of intellect which renders 
her ineapable of making any advances in 
the higher branches of literature. This is 
but a supposition, and what proof have we 
of the supposed assertion ? 

When the mind of woman has been 
brought into full action, and into competi- 
tion with the mind of man, it has shone pre- 
eminently bright, though circumstances may 
have made man the victor. We might bring 
forward the instance of Madame de Stael, a 
woman whose genius was the wonder of the 
world ; or, coming down to the present time, 
we might point to her, who, under the mystic 
signature of “ George Sands,”* has had the 


* Madame Dudevant. We do not mean by the in- 
troduction of this celebrated woman, to advocate, in 
any way, her ideas or principles. We merely bring 
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hardihood to throw down her glove, and to 
enter the lists against the strength and skill 
of her reviewers. The influence of female 
genius pervades every portion of the uni- 
verse ; the pages of history from the earliest 
times, are replete with instances of female 
power, and this acquired not by the Circean 
enchantments of beauty, but, by the supre- 
macy of the intellect; the camp and the 
cabinet have been alternately swayed by it; 
and it has been felt as sensibly in the 
councils of nations as in the céteries of 
fashion. 

When we reflect how much of happiness. 
and success in life depends upon our early 
impressions ; when we consider how much 
it is in the power of a mother to guide the 
infant will, and to mould the character of 
the future man, surely, we cannot think that 
any education can be useless to one to whom 
so sacred a duty is confided. Weare aware 
that it has been objected, that the pursuit of 
intellectual studies tends to distract the 
female attention from their domestic em- 
ployments, and to lessen their usefulness by 
diverting them from their proper sphere of 
action. But, it does not necessarily follow 
that the improvement of the mind must be 
attended with the neglect of their usual 
avocations. The hours that are spent in 
frivolous idleness over the fashion-book, or, 
at the midnight ball, are seldom rebuked as 
useless; but, when precious moments are 
seized for the improvement of the mind, a 
thousand tongues ery out against it—a 
thousand “ little minds” take the alarm, and 
oppose the mighty phalanx of wit and ridi- 
cule against that feminine genius, the bril- 
liancy of which serves to render only more 
conspicuous the imbecility of the opponents, 

That the education of the mind conduces 
to the happiness of woman, is a fact as in- 
disputable in our view, as the assumed posi- 
tion is clear that she is “naturally intel- 
lectual.’ The very circumstance of de- 
voting oneself to any object, supposes a pre- 


her forward as possessing a “ naturally intellectual” 
character—a masculine mind. Prof. alker, in 
a late lecture, expressed an opinion that, as a 
writer, she is worse than Volney was. And yet, he 
said, that we should not judge the heart of Spixoza 
by his writings, instancing what Schleiermacker had 
beautifully said of him. May not Madame Dudevant, 
at some futore day, find as able a champion us this 


well-disposed German ? 
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CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 





dilection for the pursuit, and nothing can 
afford more substantial enjoyment than the 
indulgence of the innocent and invigorating 
pleasures of the mind. There are, undoubt- 
edly, amongst females as amongst those of 
the other sex, very many who cannot bend 
their minds to any study, or apply them 
long to any object. To such, of either sex, 
a learned education can afford no modicum of 
happiness ; their affections are set upon ex- 
ternal objects, and their entire lives exhibit 
only a monotonous round of listlessness and 
frivolity. Butthere is, we sincerely believe, 
a large portion of the female sex who make 
the mind the centre of happiness, both 
moral, intellectual and religious; who pos- 
sess within themselves, inexhaustible re- 
sources under every circumstance and in 
any situation; who, in the undisturbed quiet 
of the closet, in sweet communion with their 
own pure thoughts, enjoy more actual hap- 
piness than the most inveterate fashionist 
ever felt, or the most brilliant élegante ever 
affected to feel under the pressure of a 
fashionable “jam,” or the splendor of a 
birthnight assembly. Such are the women 
whose well-regulated home-economy makes 
them the very “pulse” of the domestic ma- 
chinery of their households; who are the 
urbane receivers of their husbands’ guests, 
and the inspirers of their energies in busi- 
ness; and all this, without losing their relish 
for a chapter in the Bible on Sundays ! 
Who have contributed more to our hap- 
piness than some of the female writers of 
the present age? Who have done so much 
to soothe the passions and mitigate the 
sternness of human nature? Hannah More 
will speak to late posterity, with a Porter, an 
Opie, or an Edgeworth. Mrs. Child, as a 
philanthropist, is even effecting her share of 
moral good in our country, with a Sedgwick, 
a Sigourney, or a Lee. “Sweet Mary 
Howitt,” of England, impresses the beauty 


eos 





of high moral principle on every leaf of her 
books; and a host of others, whom time 
would fail us to mention, have given birth 
to a genius and fancy which have not only 
depicted in glowing letters, interesting 
scenes in private life, but have well shown 
the true end of history, and, in doing so, 
have pointed out the rainbow of hope, as it 
has expanded its arch of promise over a 
wide atmosphere of moral regeneration. 

To such intelligent women, certainly some 
portion of the world arg debtors, whether 
for beautiful and striking’ instances of unaf- 
fected piety, exquisite sensibility, or fervent 
patriotism. Such, at least, is our opinion, 
though we doubt not there are those who 
would dispute it with us inch by inch. It 
would be an amusing speculation to trace 
the progress and mutability of these opin- 
ions; to note their changes and all their 
variations ; to observe how, supported and 
advocated by one age or party, and received 
as the consequences of immutable truth, 
they have been rejected by another as the 
prejudices of ignorance, or “half-under- 
standing ;” and, then, to see them again, 
after the lapse of time, rising like the phe- 
nix, invigorated and freshened by new life, 
and with a more positive beauty. But we 
cannot follow out the subject; time or space 
are not ours to do so. One fact is however 
certain—that the world at large is not yet 
ready to bow to the supremacy of intellect. 
The mind is divided ; wealth, fashion, birth, 
station, etc., all have their votaries. When 
we can make men bend at the shrine of the 
intellect, and close their ears to the fasci- 
nations of adventitious and material excel- 
lence, we shall have realized the visions of 
the past, and shall have converted this earth 
into an Utopian Paradise, perhaps somewhat 
too paradisaical and ethereal for the pres- 
ent aspirations of our mere grovelling hu- 
manity. 
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CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 
BY MRS, FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


Two things break the monotony 
Of an Atlantic trip ; 

Sometimes, alas! you ship a sea, 
And, sometimes—see a ship ! 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S LITTLE WAYS. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Ah! when the mftans are gone, that buy this praise, 
The breath is gone whereof this praise is pk 


Cuar.orre Merepits was just fifteen, 
and Volney Balfour just twenty-two, when 
they accidentally met, and following the 
example of many wiser persons, fell most 
profoundly, desperately and insupportably 
in love. Indeed, according to their firm 
conviction, there never before was such an 
instance as they presented of the ravages of 
the tender passion. Poets might rave, and 
galvanize language to give force to expres- 
sion, but they could not adequately describe 
the consuming nature of the attachment, 
which Volney felt for Charlotte, and Char- 
lotte for Volney. It was really tremendous 
—at least so thought the youthful couple 
and who could better judge of its vehemenc- 
than they ? 

Charlotte was an orphan, and she ha’ 
guardian named Mr. Queer; and this 
Queer was a very odd and ridiculou. 
fellow, antiquated in his notions, and al. 
ther behind the age. At a time when 
whole world were making their fortunes 
speculation, and when money was worth at 
least fifty per cent., he kept his own property 
and that of his ward snugly locked up in five 
per cent. stocks, and no remonstrance could 
induce him to partake of the golden har- 
vest, which some of his Wall-street friends, 
in the most disinterested manner, offered to 
share with him if he would only allow them 
to plant a few idle thousands of his dollars 
by way of seed. They even went so far in 
their generous intentions as to offer to give 
to a new city out West, the name of Queer- 
ville, if he would take stock in the company 
formed for its erection. It was already mag- 
nificently laid out (by the lithographer), and 
all that it wanted now was a population. 
“Bah!” was the only reply, which the 
obtuse old capitalist condescended to return 
to the proposal. 

Other peculiarities had Mr. Queer, from 
which it would almost seem that he had 
walked into the wrong century. Although 
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he had been intrusted with millions of the 
public money, he had never been proved a 
defaulter ; and though, during the last war, 
he had had abundant opportunities of reali- 
zing immense fortunes by omitting to meet 
his foreign obligations, no one could accuse 
him of ever having repudiated a debt. The 
old fellow also went to church regularly on 
Sundays, and was simple enough to love his 
wife and be faithful to her even after she had 
waxed so fat as to compete with the mam- 


moth ht. He could never be 
6 that “all was fair in 

2 inan could be, politi- 
peaking, < great scoundrel and hum- 


, but, in every other respect, honest, 
.wous and estimable. He used to think 
it pleasanter to stay at home and read to his 
vife, than to pass the evening in a lecture- 
room orataclub. He thought Popea great 
soet, and Walter Scott a great writer; but 
«claimed, “Fudge!” over a volume of verses 
by Keats, and denounced Carlyle’s French 
Revolution as stuff. He thought it ostenta- 
tious and anti-republican to put one’s coach- 
man and footman in livery ; and always in- 
sisted on paying his tailors the cash down. 
He read and reverenced the Bible, and be- 
lieved in its inspiration, but had his doubts 
whether any portion of the human race 
would be everlastingly damned because of 
their creeds, or want of creeds. 

From all this it will be admitted, that old 
Queer was entirely behind the age, and 
wholly unfit to occupy a responsible position 
in the present advanced stage of civilized 
society. 

But I must not lose sight of the principal 
personages of my history. 

“ Mr. Queer,” said Charlotte, one morning 
to her guardian, as he was sipping his cof- 
fee and reading his newspaper, “Mr. Queer, 
I have a communication to make to you—a 
communication of importance.” 

“ A communication, child? What do you 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S LITTLE WAYS. 








; 
mean by a communication?” replied Mr. 


Queer, stirring up his fragrant Mocha, and 
laying the newspaper on his knee. 

“Mr. Queer, there is a crisis in woman’s 
life, when the fine affections of her nature 
must find an object on which to lavish them- 
selves, or else run to waste, and water but 
the desert.” 

“ How!” exclaimed Mr. Queer, arresting 
his cup midway between his lips and the 
table, “ what the deuce is the meaning of all 
this? Crisis! Fine affections! Fine hum- 
bug, my dear! What silly novel have you 
been pilfering from, child ?” 

“A child no longer, Mr. Queer! That 
one passion of our lives—that passion, which 
makes or mars our happiness—which, if 
thwarted devotes us to misery, compared 
with which the woes of the pining captive 
are but——” 

“Bah! Don’t make me sick entirely, my 
little Lotty. Go back to the nursery; and 
rebuild your baby-house. It will be time 
enough for you to talk about ‘fine affec- 
tions, and all that, some ten years hence. 
So be a good girl, and let me read the 
newspaper.” 

Charlotte quitted the room with great 
inward satisfaction, although her air, atti- 
tude and management of her handkerchief 
were such as would have afforded a good 
study for some Ophelia of the stage, where 
she has to exclaim— 


“ Ah, wo is ma! 
To see what I have seen, see what I see !” 


Mr. Queer mused over his ward’s lan- 
guage, and soon arrived at a conclusion, 
which was not far from the truth. It was 
confirmed, a day or two afterward, by a 
visit from Mr. Volney Balfour, who coolly 
told the old gentleman that he was engaged 
to his ward, and asked when it would be 
agreeable to the old folks to see them mar- 
ried. This communication was met on the 
part of Mr. Queer by a most positive veto 
upon the whole arrangement. The parties 
were entirely too young—Charlotte’s educa- 
tion was not yet completed—and Volney 
was a mere boy, who knew nothing of 
the world. Such were the guardian’s ob- 
jections. 

Fortunate was it for Balfour, that the old 





gentleman had raised up these obstacles ; 
for Charlotte had long since settled it as an 
axiom in her mind, that the “course of true 
love never did run smooth,” and deplorably 
disappointed would she have been if there 
had been for them an unobstructed road to 
matrimony. How kind was it then of old 
Mr. Queer to play the part of the barbarous 
guardian, and afford Charlotte an opportu- 
nity of running away ! 

An elopement! There was transport in 
the very thought. To be brief, no sooner 
did the young lady learn to her satisfaction, 
that her guardian was really exerting his 
authority to arrest all present hopes of an 
engagement with Balfour, than she readily 
and delightedly listened to a proposition 
from the latter to elope. A fortnight after- 
ward, they returned man and wife from a 
visit to Saratoga, and sent word to Mr. 
Queer that they were in the city. The old 
gentleman took no notice of the message. 
He was affronted, not without cause. He 
refused to surrender a cent of the young 
lady’s property; and as she would not be 
legally entitled to it till she had reached the 
age of eighteen, there was no redress. 

Volney had recently, through his father’s 
death, come into possession of what the 
world called “a handsome property.” His 
mother soon afterward had the folly to 
marry a man of fashion, and a fortune- 
hunter, named Snealy, who very unceremo- 
niouely laid his hands upon her property, 
and spent it in a manner the most agreeable 
to his tastes. 

Behold Volney and his youthful bride the 
occupants of an elegant mansion in one of 
the pleasantest streets of the city. His 
apartments are sumptuously furnished. His 
green-house alone, has cost a small fortune, 
and his carriage with its little liveried foot- 
boy, “cut in ebony,” is one of the neatest 
turn-outs that Manhattan has ever seen. 
And then his dinners and his wines! Ah, 
what epicure who had the good fortune to 
be present at any of those dinners, and to 
taste of those wines, can recollect their 
flavors without the profoundest and tender- 
est emotions! 

Strange as it may seem, the favored 
couple were in zothing so favored as in 
their troops of dear friends. It was a 
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touching sight to see the parting of Char- 
lotte and some of her affectionate female 
satellites. How they would kiss and hug 
the “sweet thing,” and beg her to take care 
of herself, and sometimes offer, of their own 
accord, to take an airing with her in her 
carriage! What hosts of aunts and cou- 
sins suddenly made themselves known and 
heard! What shoals of trimly dressed 
ladies, married and unmarried, of a certain 
age, all at once claimed Charlotte’s ac- 
quaintance on the ground of “having 
known her sainted. mother!” A middle- 
aged spinster, known to the gay world as 
Miss Auburn, actually took up her quarters 
with the young couple, informing them that 
she was a near relative of the young lady— 
a fact, which the latter, in the absence of a 
family tree, could not gainsay, And then 
there were the Misses Myrtle, the Furbe- 
lows, the Carberrys, the Foxes, the Badgers, 
the Whites, the Browns, and the Greers, all 
of whom seemed to carry on a contest with 
one another as to who should bivouac most 
completely in the family, avail themselves of 
Charlotte’s carriage, rifle her green-house, 
and dispose of invitations to her parties, 

“ Oh, the felicities of friendship !” thought 
Charlotte. ‘“ How I am beloved by all these 
dear friends; and how-I love them in re- 
turn! What would they not do for me, and 
what sacrifice would I not make to prove to 
them my attachment !” 

Not less to be felicitated on account of his 
friends, was the husband himself. So de- 
voted to him were they, so disinterestedly 
fond of his society, that there was hardly a 
day in the course of the year, when his 
dinner-table did not exhibit an array of 
guests—all true men, who would “ go their 
death for Balfour.” 

But it is a long lane, which has no turn- 
ing. Volney, much to his surprise, was 
notified one day, that he had overdrawn his 
account at the bank. Not well understand- 
ing what the phrase meant, he hurried off to 
his broker, Mr. Stockdale, and asked him 
for an explanation. 

“ Simply that there is no longer any cash 
to your credit in the bank,” replied the man 
of business. 

“ But it is your business to see that I have 
money there, Mr. Stockdale,” replied Vol- 
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ney. ‘ Why the deuce did you let such an 
accident happen ?” 

“If you can designate any more property, 
which you would like to mortgage or sell, I 
may possibly be able to relieve you,” said 
the broker. 

“ There are the lots in Fourteenth street,” 
began Volney. 

“ Sold long ago !” returned Mr. Stockdale. 

“The store and house in Pearl-street,” 
continued Volney. 

“ Mortgaged—and the mortgage fore- 
closed,” said the broker; in whom, by the 
way, Volney observed a great change from 
the obsequious, ducking manner, in which 
he used to address him of old. 

We need not prolong the description of 
the interview. Volney found to his dismay 
that his “ handsome property” was all squan- 
dered. He hurried off to his mother to see 
if she could not assist him ; but she referred 
him to her husband, Mr. Snealy, who was 
in the back yard superintending the con- 
struction of a private bowling alley. Mr. 
Snealy regretted extremely his inability to 
serve his wife’s son—but the fact was, that 
the insurance office, in which his stock was 
principally vested, had made no dividend for 
upwards of 'a year, and money was accord- 
ingly “‘consumedly scarce.” 

“But, Volney, my dear boy,” said the 
step-father “surely you haven’t made ducks 
and. drakes of your wife’s property as 
well as yourown. She was set downin my 
memorandum book five years ago at a hun- 
dred and fitty thousand—-it must be two 
hundred now, if you have not tapped it. 
Egad, do you know, Vol, that I was strongly 
disposed at one time to runaway with Char- 
lotte myself? I hesitated a long time be- 
tween her and your mother !” 

Volney turned a scornful glance upon 
Snealy’s gray whiskers, and then, as one of 
the workmen diverted the attention of the 
exemplary old gentleman, the affectionate 
step-son walked away. Proceeding to the 
house of Mr. Queer, Volney asked to see 
that gentleman. The servant replied that 
Mr. Queer had recently buried his wife, and 
declined seeing any one except upon busi- 
ness of the utmost importance. 

“ Well, tell him that my business is of the 
utmost importance,” said Volney. 
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“Very well, sir; will you walk into the 
parlor ?” replied the servant. 

Mr. Queer promptly appeared. His man- 
ner was cold and pre-occupied, and he 
allowed his visitor to talk himself out before 
he moved his lips to reply. The amount of 
what Volney said was, that he was greatly 
in need of money—that his wife was within 
six months of the age when she would be 
legally entitled to her property—and that 
all that was asked of Mr. Queer was, to 
advance a sum, which would be sufficient to 
relieve them from present embarrassments. 

“J shall do no such thing,” said Mr. 
Queer, laconically. i 

“ But, sir, in a few months—in half a 
year, you will have to surrender the whole 
of her property. Is it fair, is it honorable, 
sir, for you to refuse to grant me a small 
accommodation now, when you will so soon 
have to surrender thousands and tens of 
thousands ?” 

“T am resolute. Have you any farther 
commands, Mr. Balfour ?” 

Vexed and confounded, Volney quitted 
the house without condescending to return 
an answer. After pacing the street in un- 
certainty for some minutes, he again re- 
sorted to Stockdale, the broker, and laid the 
circumstances of his position fully before 
him. That individual pricked up his ears 
eagerly when mention was made of old 
Queer, and the property, to which Charlotte 
would soon be entitled. He began to treat 
the young man once more with deference— 
told him that things were not so bad after 
all—and closed by saying that if Volney 
would call on him the next day, they would 
contrive some mode of raising the wind. 
The fact was, that Stockdale wanted time to 
sift the statements, which Volney had made 
in regard to old Queer. The result of his 
inquiries appeared in his next conversation 
with Mr. Balfour. 

The best that Mr. Stockdale could do for 
his friend (such he was proud to call him,) 
was to cash a six months’ note, say for 
twenty-five hundred dollars. As the terms, 
on which he proposed to do this, were en- 
tirely confidential, we do not feel at liberty 
to make them known to the public. Suffice 
it to say, that the proposition was accepted 
by Volney—the note was given—and the 
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next day Charlotte sent out invitations for a 
splendid ball. 

Alas, that honeymoons should ever end! 
that notes should ever become due! With 
what unexampled velocity did those six 
months flit by! One morning, just as 
Volney was at his front door, telling the 
man who had supplied him, the last six 
months, with oysters, to “call again next 
week,” a spry little gentleman thrust a slip 
of paper into his hand, which bore upon its 
face a printed request, that Volney would 
take up his note, which was now due, at 
the Bank. 

“No matter! Charlotte is eighteen to-mor- 
row,” thought Volney ; “and we will make 
old Queer disgorge every cent of hermoney.” 

At an early hour, the following day, 
Volney, accompanied by his pecuniary ad- 
viser, Mr. Stockdale, knocked at the door of 
Mr. Queer’s house. But to their loud and 
repeated summons no answer came. A 
girl who was twirling a mop upon the steps 
of the adjoining house, on being appealed 
to, said that the old gentleman, with two or 
three big trunks, had gone off in a carriage 
more than a week before. Mr. Stockdale 
began to look alarmed. With his com- 
panion he hastened to Wall-street, and 
made the most thorough inquiries in regard 
to Mr. Queer. No one could give the least 
clew to informat'on as to his whereabouts ; 
and, what was more appalling, nobody 
could tell where |: y of his property was to 
be found. One «ay passed—two—three— 
but nothing of Mr. Queer! At length a 
paragraph appeared in one of the daily 
papers, headed “mysterious disappearance,” 
in which the friends of the absentee were 
calledjupon for intelligence. It drew forth 
a statement from some “old inhabitant,” 
who declared that he was confident of hav- 
ing seen some trunks put on board the 
Great Western, just before her departure a 
week previous, upon the sides of which 
trunks the letter Q., marked with brass 
nails, was conspicuously visible. The gen- 
tleman to whom they belonged, had put 
down his name on the ship’s books as 
Haynes, but the “old inhabitant” was dis- 
posed to think that he could have been no 
other than Queer himself. Further investi- 
gation seemed to confirm this belief. 
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Mr. Queer a defaulter! What was the 
world coming to! 

Calumny spreads her news always with 
telegraphic celerity; and it was not long 


before the whole city was talking of Mr. 


Queer’s iniquity and poor Volney’s misfor- 3 


tune. The same day that the distressing 
intelligence reached Miss Auburn, that lady, 
by a singular coincidence, received a sum- 
mons from a relative who was dangerously 
ill, and was compelled to take leave of Char- 
lotte and the distracted Balfour. Whether 
the visits of some grim-looking functionaries, 
who came to attach the furniture in the 
house, the coach and horses, on behalf of 
Mr. Stockdale—whether this untoward cir- 
cumstance had any thing to do with the 
spinster’s precipitate departure, it would be 
uncharitable to surmise. 

But where were Charlotte’s dear relatives 
and friends, the Greens, the Browns, the 
Whites, the Myrtles, and fifty others, who 
had so often partaken of her lavish hos- 
pitality? Where were those tender and 
affectionate creatures, who had so hung 
upon her words, and twined themselves 
round her heart? Every time the bell 
rung, Charlotte thought to herself, “ There 
they come, I am sure.” Alas! it was 
merely the dun of some importunate trades- 
man, who could not be put off. 

And where were those “ prime fellows, 
who would go the death for him any day,” 
whom Volney used to bring home to din- 
ner? Alas! the French cook was dis- 
charged—the old wines had been put under 
the hammer, and the “prime fellows” no 
longer, by any accident, knocked at the 
door on which misfortune had put his mark. 

Six weeks after the disastrous disap- 
pearance of Mr. Queer, Volney and his 
wife found themselves the inmates of neat 
but secluded lodgings in a street east of the 
Bowery. There was a parlor with two 
windows, and a little chamber with one; 
and these Charlotte had managed to fill 
decently with articles saved from the wreck 
of her furniture. 

“Come, cheer up, smile, Volney !” said 
Charlotte, as her husband sank into a chair, 
and heaved a deep sigh. “The storm, 
thank Heaven, is now past, and we can look 
round and see what is lost and what is 
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left. Oh! let us be grateful that some- 
thing really deplorable has not happened 
—that our health, our honor are unim- 
paired, and that we have treasures, which 
no lawyer’s warrant can deprive us of.” 

“Bless you, my dear, for your undaunted 
cheerfulness,” replied Volney, “but my 
blood boils when I think of the base ingrati- 
tude of that swarm of parasites, who have 
so utterly deserted us in our fall. What 
blind fools were we to believe in the friend- 
ship of those holiday visitors! Where is 
the being, among the many whom we 
warmed in our prosperity, who now would 
contribute a copper to our comfort ?” 

“ Nay, you go too far, Volney. Let us 
not think so badly of human nature as 
that.” 

“Name one, if you can, whom we can 
still call our friend.” 

“ Well, there is little Miss Twillett. She 
has called on me several times, and shown 
a solicitude to be eerviceable, which I cannot 
well resist.” 

“ What! that unfortunate little piece of 
deformity, whom you, at the instigation of a 
conclave of your fashionable friends, ostra- 
cised and dropped from your visiting-list— 
has she indeed renewed the acquaintance of 
her own accord ?” 

“ Even so; and it is with shame I re- 
member, that I could ever have been in- 
duced to treat her with neglect.” 

“ Can you name any other ?” 

“Do you remember Mary Messinger, the 
pretty mantua-maker, who used to work for 
me the first two years we were married ?” 

“Do you mean the girl, whom your 
cousin Auburn charged with having designs 
upon my loyalty as a husband ?” 

“The same. Miss Auburn managed to 
have a quarrel with the poor girl, and then 
to come to me with a story of her having 
been insulted ; and soon afterwards she took 
upon herself’ the responsibility of engag- 
ing com> other mantua-maker; and thus 
Mary and I were parted. Well; who 
should come to me, the very day we moved 
into these lodgings, but Mary Messinger. 
She is, you may not remember, one of a 
large family of girls, the father of whom 
was once wealthy, but now reduced in his 
circumstances. One of her sisters sings in 
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public ; another assists in a millinery store, 
and the rest are respectably married. Mary 
had just heard of our misfortunes, and came, 
anxious to see if she could not be of some 
assistance. She paid me another visit yes- 
terday, and was accompanied by her father, 
a courtly old gentleman, gray and infirm, 
but with all the vivacity of youth. It would 
have amused you to see his frock-coat of 
faded blue, cleanly but napless, tightly but- 
toned up to his chin;.and his venerable 
gloves. Ah, Volney, I am convinced that 
we can live upon a little, and happily too, if 
we will only think so. Do you know, that 
I never knew how well I loved you until 
these reverses happened ?” 

And so it was. Adversity had developed 
Charlotte’s better nature. The delightful 
consciousness of this fact amply compen- 
sated her for the harsh lesson, which she 
had been taught in the sudden defection of 
her gay friends. Some natural tears she 
shed to think how misplaced had been the 
strong affections of her heart; but better 
thoughts soon came to drive away her sad- 
ness. Another circumstance perhaps con- 
tributed more than any thing else to banish 
despondency and arouse her energies. She 
was now for the first time likely to experi- 
ence the bonds of maternity ; and the anti- 
cipation, far from making her regret the 
loss of her fashionable acquaintances, pro- 
mised her a recompense, in comparison with 
which, all the luxuries with which she was 
formerly surrounded, seemed contemptible. 

But Volney, as he was threatened with 
increased responsibilities, grew more and 
more desponding. Never having been bred 
to a profession, and utterly ignorant of mer- 
cantile pursuits, he sought in vain for some 
occupation, whieh would contribute towards 
his support. The times were never so bad 
—money never so scarce—and all the ave- 
nues of employment never so crowded. In 
the midst of his perplexity, and as his pecu- 
niary means were rapidly diminishing, a 
scheme presented itself, at which, on its first 
consideration, his pride took the alarm. 
There was one accomplishment, in which 
he had gained a masterly proficiency ; and 
this was singing. With a fine tenor voice, 
he had practised unremittingly, and studied 
music with .genuine enthusiasm. After 
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hearing him one evening, old Mr. Messin- 
ger had thrown out the remark, that Volney 
might make his fortune in the concert room. 
The suggestion, though at first rather super- 
ciliously received, weighed upon Volney’s 
mind, and at length he ventured to break 
the subject to Charlotte. She at once 
caught at the proposition, and urged it with 
all her eloquence. 

“But, my dear Charlotte,” said Volney, 
“what will the world say to my appearing 
in public as a singer? What will our rela- 
tives say? Will they not charge me with 
disgracing the family ?” 

“If you fail,” replied his wife, “ they will 
do so most undoubtedly. But success con- 
secrates even crimes. How much more 
then will it consecrate a really honorable 
action! Suppose ar event, which I neither 
anticipate nor desire—suppose, that you 
should by this step recover your fortune, do 
you not believe that you could whistle your 
fashionable trencher friends about you 
again, even as the huntsman whistles his 
hounds ?” 

“ Right, my dear Charlotte; but is there 
not something at war with the nice feelings 
of a gentleman in this public exhibition of 
one’s powers ?” 

“The world may have attached a preju- 
dice to it—but looking at the matter inde- 
pendently and unconventionally, why should 
the public singer feel himself degraded any 
more than the public orator, the public ad- 
vocate, the public preacher? Do they not 
all exhibit their powers publicly for pay ? 
Are they not all as amenable to public criti- 
cism? Nay, are they not often compelled 
to truckle to the narrow creeds, political or 
sectarian, of their audiences, in opposition to 
their own more liberal and enlightened 
views ?” 

“You have prevailed, Charlotte. I try 
my fortune at the great concert at the City 
Hotel next Wednesday.” 

Volney’s success was sufficiently encour- 
aging to induce him to persevere indepen- 
dently in the career, for which his tastes and 
past studies had so well fittedhim. His labors 
were often arduous and exhausting, but he 
derived from them all he had hoped, an in- 
come sufficient for his wants.. As he had 
anticipated, his good friends and relatives 
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were greatly scandalized by the step. Al- 
though they would not collectively have sub- 
scribed sixpence to save him from the alms- 
house, they seemed to feel themselves au- 
thorized to talk indignantly, as if he had 
aggrieved them personally by his efforts to 
procure by the exercise of his talents an 
honest living. They resolved to cut both 
him and Charlotte henceforward, when they 
might meet in the street. There was one 
exception in Mr. Snealy, Volney’s step- 
father, who said: “ You have done just what 
you ought to, Vol, my dear boy. Any thing 
for an an honest living, say I. Don’t mind 
what the old maids say about it. Be sure, 
that no crime you can commit is so great in 
their eyes as that of poverty. And you can 
any,time get absolution from them for any 
offences you may commit by appearing 
in Broadway in your own coach.” 

Perhaps Mr. Snealy’s remarks were not 
wholly disinterested, for he had feared that 
Volney would have been obliged to fall 
back upon his mother for the wherewithal 
to subsist. 

Three years fleeted by, and no intelli- 
gence had been received of Mr. Queer since 
his mysterious and abrupt disappearance. 
On a mild starry evening in May, Volney 
and his wife, with a few friends, were seated 
in their neat but plainly furnished parlor, to 
hear the tones of a new piano, which had 
been recently purchased and conveyed 
home. There were the Messingers, the old 
man included, who in his yellow gloves and 
miraculously preserved blue coat, cqmpli- 
mented the ladies, and cried “ bravo,” after 
every song. And then there was the 
little deformed woman, Miss Twillett, who 
seemed to be quite at home and on familiar 
terms with every body. A Mr. Winwell, a 
young lawyer without clients," whose sole 
revenue was his “good spirits,” seemed 
desirous of persuading Mary Messinger to 
share with him his poverty. 

Occasionally Charlotte would flit out of 
the room, be absent three or four minutes 
and then re-appear. It was to watch over 
the slumbers of a miniature Charlotte, who 
was sleeping in the adjoining room. 

Volney and Susan Messinger had just 
completed a duet, and the father of the 
latter was ejaculating “bravo,” as he had 
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been wont to do at the opera in Paris, some 
years before the restoration of the Bourbons 
—when the door was thrown open, and in 
walked Mr. Queer, looking as bold and sellf- 
possessed, as if he had never been guilty of 
a defalcation in his life. On he walked into 
the middle of the room, and then pounding 
the floor emphatically with his cane, took off 
his hat and exclaimed: “ Good people all, I 
am your very humble servant.” 

“ Mr. Queer! Is it possible ?” cried Char- 
lotte. 

“Yes, my dear little woman. Your old 
guardian has come back. Can you forgive 
him for running away with your fortune ?” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Charlotte ; 
and then checking herself, she looked in- 
quiringly at her husband. 

The frown, which had been gradually 
gathering on his brow, vanished at once, as 
taking his hand, she asked: “ Will you not 
forgive Mr. Queer? Could all the money 
he robbed us of have bought the happiness 
we now enjoy ?” 

* You are right, Charlotte,” returned Vol- 
ney; and then turning to Mr. Queer, he 
raised his finger, and said: “Ah, you old 
rogue! You may not find the law so for- 
giving as we are. I shall feel it my duty to 
have you arrested if you remain longer in 
this place.” 

“ Humph !” said Mr. Queer, looking round 
upon the company assembled. “Good, honest 
looking people these—they haven’t come to 
pick your pockets, Volney, I’ll be sworn. 
Couldn’t say as much for the men and wo- 
men you used to have at your house, when 
you gave your fine dinners and balls—allow 
me to shake hands with you, Miss—young 
man, I am happy to make your acquaint- 
ance—your servant, sir.” 

And in this way, while Charlotte and her 
husband stood petrified with astonishment 
at his assurance, Mr. Queer went round the 
whole circle, shaking hands with all, not for- 
getting Mr. Messinger, last though not 
least. 

“ And now, Charlotte, let me see the little 
new comer. Does she look like you, you 
pretty rogue ?” 

There was an air of authority about Mr. 
Queer, which was irresistible; and Char- 
lotte led the way through the folding doors 
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to the crib, where her infant daughter lay 
nestled. 

“Charming! Shall I wake her if I kiss 
her? Perhaps not;” said Mr. Queer, and 
bending over he gently kissed the little 
sleeper. 

Volney began to chafe. To think that 
old Queer after treating him and his wife 
so atrociously should have the audacity to 
visit them, and behave in this manner, was 
insupportable. Hewas about to break forth, 
and threaten him with an immediate arrest, 
when the old gentleman led the way back 
into the parlor, and taking a seat, dropped 
his hat and cane upon the floor, and rubbing 
his hands, said: “ Well, this is what I call 
comfort. But Volney, before you explode 
in a passion, hear what I have to say. I 
have come to surrender to you the whole of 
your wife’s fortune in the full persuasion 
that you are now able to manage it, and 
spend the income with moderation and judg- 
ment. And a nice round sum, it all amounts 
to, I can tell you. Why, lad, the property 
with which you embarked upon matrimony 
wouldn’t make a tenth part of it. Don’t in- 
terrupt me; but hear me out patiently. 
Your house with all the furniture, precisely 
as it existed in the heyday of your extrava- 
gant career, is at your service. Here is the 
key. Take it, sir; but don’t dpeak yet. I 
saw you entering upon a career of profu- 
sion, which would soon have brought you to 
the end of any fortune, however princely. 
Surrounded by false friends and adroit para- 
sites, you and Charlotte believed that you 
were worshipped for the qualities of your 
heart and head, when you were courted 
merely on account of your fine house and 
your loaded table. I resolved to give you 
an opportunity of testing the genuineness of 
those dear friends—of winnowing the grain 
from the chaff. The grain is, I presume, be- 
fore me. Cherish it, Volney; but let the winds 
take care of the chaff. As for myself, I have 
passed the last three years in Paris, but have 
been constantly in communication with per- 
sons, who have kept me apprised of every 
event, however trifling, in your history and 
that of my ward. Come to my house to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock, and I will 
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hand you over a little tin box, in which you 
will find some papers that may interest you. 
Oblige me by not saying a single word more 
at present than ‘good night” If it is agree- 
able to the company, I propose, that we all 
meet at your house in Place, to- 
morrow evening.” 

“ Agreed !” cried Mr. Messinger. 

“Sir, I have a high respect for you,” said 
Mr. Queer, again shaking hands with his 
venerable coeval. “And now, good night 
all ? 

“ Good night!” was the general response. 

Many notable incidents followed in the 
train of this denouement. Old Mr. Messin- 
ger and Mr. Queer became great friends 
from the fact that both were admirable 
chess-players. Having a large house, and 
no longer a wife to keep it in order, Mr. 
Queer insisted upon having Mary to preside 
over his household, assigning rooms to the 
whole family, not forgetting the chess- 
player. Mr. Winwell’s prospects have ma- 
terially brightened since this project has 
been carried into effect, and some law busi- 
ness, given to him by Mr. Queer, has been 
the means of introducing him to a lucrative 
practice. He is now daily inquiring of 
Mary, “ Why defer the happy day ?” 

As for Volney and Charlotte, they have 
not forgotten the experience they have had 
of “one of the world’s little ways.” The 
week after they had moved into their old 
mansion, a tortoise-shell box upon the centre- 
table was found heaped with the freshly left 
cards of all their former dear friends and 
relatives, who had again flocked to them 
like obscene birds to their banquet. Volney 
emptied the whole pile into the grate. A 
letter was also received from Miss Auburn, 
in which the writer pretended not to have 





heard of the good fortune of her “dear ; 


Charlotte,” but expressed an intention of 
visiting her soon. 

“Charlotte, my dear,” said Volney, as 
with a scornful smile, he sent the letter after 
the cards, “ we will be happy in spite of our 
wealth, will we not?” 

“Yes,” replied Charlotte; “as happy as 
we were in our second floor lodgings.” 
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TO 





’S PORTRAIT. 


From out those features is revealed 
A Universe, to me ; 

And while I gaze the infinite 
Surrounds me with its sea. 


The inner brightness shineth through, 
And in its beam I find 

The secret meanings of the heart 
And motions of the mind. 


’Tis like the heaven of summer nights, 
And feeling’s still waves roll 

Beneath the placid, cloudless blue, 
—The oceans of the soul. 


Intensest gleams of earnest thought 
Dawn in that azure sky, 

While far within the boundless deeps 
Unspoken mysteries lie. 


Young hope beams there ; yet hardly dares 
To shape the forms that stand 

Veiled in the future’s airy realm— 
That angel-peopled land. 


And Faith—seraphic, fearless Faith, 
Among the soul’s high things, 

Where live the lights that cannot die, 
Unfurls her heavenly wings. 


The noble strength of single Love 
Has built its moveless throne 

In that sphere’s centre, and would brave 
The world’s leagued powers, alone. 


Unchilled by doubt, unchanged by time, 
Affection’s trust is there, 

And meditation’s hallowed peace 
And the rapt glance of prayer. 


The Spirit’s life is on thy lips, 
Its burning, beating life ; 

Thy thoughtful brow serenely tells 
Its triumphs, not its strife. 


Thine influenee on its restless tides, 
Its changing hues and tones, 

The conscious world within me knows, 
Each loftier impulse owns. 
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»- THE LIZARD.—STANZAS FOR MOSIC. 





‘When thought toils in its stubborn mine, 
When throbs the o’er-heated brain, 
1 lift my aching eyes to thee, 


And all is clear again. 


When voices from the earth’s rude host, 
Of passion and despair, 

Rush in to break my life’s content 
And cloud its day with care ; 


And when upon my unmailed breast 
Comes the grim night of ill, 

When powers of darkness and of wrong 
Would bend my better will ; 


A sacred benediction speaks 
From that pure look of thine, 

Giving the weary heart at once 
Armor and peace divine. 





THE LIZARD. 


(AN ETCHING ON STEEL ) 


Turis admirable little sketch is from a painting, by a French artist, we believe. It repre- 
sents two children startled in the act of crossing a brook, by the sight of a lizard. The 
position of the smaller child, peeping over the shoulder of him in advance, is excellent ; and 
the expression of both the faces is true and lifelike. The lizard is evidently getting out of 
the way of the young spectators with all the alacrity possible—and there is a fait prospect 


that he will be allowed to depart in peace. 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


BY T. H. LISTER. 


I. 

You told me once my smile had power 
To chase your cares away, 

To shed o’er misery’s darkest hour 
The cheering gleam of day ; 

That I was all —your life—your light— 
That, absent from my view, 

You droop’d, as flowers at fall of night, 
And I believed it true. 


Il. 
You told me once my accents fell 
Like music on your ear, 
That you were bound, as by a spell, 
If I were only near ; 


: 


That every purpose of your heart 
From me its being drew, 

From me it never could depart— 
And I believed it true. 


You told me once, what memory loves 
With fond regret to trace, 

While o’er past scenes it fondly roves, 
Which time shall ne’er efface ; 

But naught repining thoughts avail ; 
And vainly now I rue, 

Thet you e’er told a flattering tale, 
And I believed it true. 
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A MATRIMONIAL MISTAKE. 
FOUNDED ON A RECENT OCCURRENCE IN REAL LIFE. 


BY MRS. WICKLIFFE. 


Waar a troublesome happiness is the 
possession of an only daughter! What an 
agreeable source of discomfort is it to an am- 
bitious father to have that daughter young, 
lovely and loved, modest and marriageable ! 

Gertrude Morton was a gentle being, 
with large blue eyes as full of tenderness as 
her expansive heart; a smile as sunny as 
her disposition ; and a soul—young ladies, 
even in this age of fashion and. externals, 
do sometimes have souls—a soul not so tram- 
meled by conventionalism that it deprived 
of all grace and spirituality her daily im- 
pulses and actions. Yet. Mr. Morton, 
though never considered an unreasonable 
man, was a discontented one; discontented 
with his child. She was eighteen—she 
was a candidate for that station, to obtain 
which ladies canvass for themselves; and 
generally more skilfully and sedulously than 
electioneerers for the Presidency. She had 
danced and dissipated through one winter ; 
of New-York gayety; her personal charms 
had been admired, and the hereditary ad- 
vantages derived from her father’s purse 
appreciated by a host of eligible suitors ; 
still Gertrude refused to bestow her hand 
for longer than a cotillion. She: even had 
the want of taste to remain unmoved by the 
moustache for ever at her side; and the 
want of tact and breeding to permit her 
mischievous little mouth to break into the 
archest of smiles when the owner of the 
moustache offered to make her a countess ! 

What was Mr. Morton to do under such 
circumstances? Himself a widower, the 
primary object of his life was to obtain a 
suitable “ establishment” for his daughter. 
He was a merchant of fortune, yet in a 
suitor he considered money indispensable. 
Of his own family origin he knew nothing, 
except that his father and grandfather 
were merchants like himself, yet high birth 
and fashionable connections he declared 
decidedly essential in his future son-in-law. 

Mr. Morton considered himself a shrewd ; 
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observer. He fancied he had discovered 
that amongst the male visitors, who nightly 
thronged his elegant mansion in the upper 
part of Broadway, there was one at whose 
coming Gertrude’s cheek and eye decidedly 
brightened. And this was when the well- 
trained waiter announced the name of Mr. 
Gilford. The very thought produced a 
frown upon the paternal brow. Who was 
Albert Gilford? Something less than no- 
body in Mr. Morton’s estimation. True, 
the most fastidious person, if uninterested, 
would pronounce him a gentleman in his ex- 
terior. His. marked countenance was gene- 
rally called handsome, always intellectual. 
Then, even his enemies admitted that he 
was agreeable. But who was he? and 
what? A young artist—buffeting with an 
unsympathizing world, who, at the age of 
twenty-two, had already produced more 
than one work which won the commenda- 
tion of the most uncompromising critics. 
What was this to the purpose? The word 
“ worth,” when applied to him, had not for 
its definition “wealth” He had nothing 
but his lofty soul—creative genius—culti- 
vated mind—the poorest of recommenda- 
tions in this sensible, money-making age. 
A century hence, the American people may 
have the taste, or want of taste, (whichever 
you will,) to appreciate such characters as 
Albert Gilford’s, but he was flourishing full 
ninety-nine years before his time. 

“JT have watched her closely,” mused 
Mr. Morton, as he walked up and down his 
library ; “ she certainly likes him, and how 
can he help admiring her? Buta painter! 
a dealer in canvass and oil colors! My 
daughter, the pride of my old age, to marry 
an artist without a copper in the world! 
Impossible! But I am tormenting myself 
with a phantom. Perhaps she has never 
thought of him !? 

Mr. Morton continued pacing the room, 
and did not notice the entrance of his 
daughter until she addressed him. 
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274 A MATRIMONIAL MISTAKE. 
“ Ah! Gertrude, is that you ?” ; “T understand perfectly,” said Mr. Mor- 


The affectionate girl threw her arms 
around his neck, and pressed her lips to 
his, before she answered, “ Who else could 
you think it now ?” 

“There’s no mistaking that kiss, eh, child?” 

Mr. Morton walked the round of the 
room once or twice in silence. He could 
not make up his mind in what manner to 
commence sounding the depth of Gertrude’s 
affection for the despised painter. At last 
he made a full stop, and looking his daugh- 
ter very scrutinizingly in the face, said: 
“Don’t that Mr. Gilford come here rather 
oftener, Gertrude, than any of the other 
gentlemen ?” 

“J—I—I can’t say, indeed, sir.” 

“ But I—I—I can say, indeed, Miss !” re- 
joined Mr. Morton, warming at the first 
alarm of the correctness of his suspicions. 
“I can say, that he has too much to say, 
and you too much to say to him. An indi- 
gent fortune-hunter, whose parents nobody 
ever heard of !” 

“Dear father, what do you mean?” said 
Gertrude, in a tone of artless astonishment 
that helped materially to re-establish that 
gentleman’s composure. 

“Nothing, my child, nothing, except that 
Mr. Gilford comes here rather oftener than 
any of your other friends, and whom should 
he come to see but yourself?” 

“ And why so, father?” questioned the 
maiden, her woman’s tact, or, perhaps her 
modesty coming to her assistance. “Sophie 
Delafield lives so near, that you know I am 
hardly ever alone; she likes Mr. Gilford 
very much—and—and—why may he not 
come to see her, perhaps ?” 

“Sophie Delafied! I never thought of 
her! very right; now I think of it, she is a 
handsome, spirited girl, and a great belle, I 
hear. But why does he not call at her 
father’s house, if his attentions are directed 
to her?” 

“Oh! because her aunt is so cross that 
Sophie is never at home. Besides, she— 
you—she—” Gertrude was at a loss how to 
proceed. The possibility of Mr. Gilford’s 
attentions being in reality intended for her 
friend, and she had no positive reason for 
believing the contrary, deprived her of all 
self-possession. 





ton, seizing at once on the pleasing idea, 
and glad to ease his mind so quickly. “You 
need not be afraid of betraying Sophie’s 
confidence. I shall make no bad use of it. 
Let me see; her father keeps a large hard- 
ware store down town; he has money 
enough to divide between his two daugh- 
ters, so he can’t have any objections. If he 
has, they are not worth minding when the 
match is such a good one. Gilford is a fine 
fellow, and will make an excellent husband 
for Isabel. I always liked him—you’re sure 
he admires her ?” 

How could Gertrude, truthful as she was, 
help replying “yes?” But, at the gentle 
admonition of her conscience, she added, 
“every body admires her.” 

“So every body does. I never before re- 
alized what a delightful, attractive girl she 
was. It will be a capital match! We must 
help it along, child. Ihate long courtships ; 
short and sweet, that’s my motto. So it’s 
Sophie, Gilford comes to see? Shy fellow! 
She is a beautiful girl!” And Mr. Morton 
seemed in high spirits at the remembrance 
of Sophie’s charms; or, it might have been 
at the thought of disposing of his daughter’s 
admirer so readily. 

Gertrude looked uneasy, but her father 
was too pre-occupied to notice her varying 
cheek. 

“TI am going out now,” said he; “I shall 
be late down town. Sophie and Gilford! 
that will be excellent. Do you think I may 
venture to broach the subject to Sophie 
herself this evening? You know your 
Aunt Dorcas used to say I had a genius for 
match-making. Sophie won’t mind telling 
her secrets to an old man like myself: 
besides, if there are difficulties in the way, I 
may asssist in overcoming them. I shall 
have a chat with Sophie to-night. Good- 
by.” 

Mr. Morton, with a brisk step and a coun- 
tenance beaming with self-satisfaction, left 
the house. 

Two hours after, Mr. Gilford called. Ger- 
trude wasalone. The shade of disquietude, 








which the morning’s conversation had 
thrown over her usually bright counte- 
nance, first attracted the attention, and 
then called forth the sympathy of the young 
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painter. One tender word led to another; 
and, before they separated, Gilford had said 
all, and perhaps a little more, than lovers 
usually say. And Gertrude—there was not 
much need of language on her part. Gil- 
ford had not worshipped his divine art, had 
not studied the lines of expression, to so little 
purpose as to fail in reading her heart’s re- 
sponses on hereloquent countenance. Their 
interview was interrupted before Gertrude 
had an opportunity of communicating the 
morning’s conversation between herself and 
father; but not before Gilford felt assured 
that there was nothing but that father’s 
consent wanting to ensure his happi- 
ness. 

Just at dusk, Sophie Delafield, as was her 
wont, came to spend the evening hours with 
her friend. Gertrude was living, in thought, 
over the occurrences of the day, in the re- 
tirementof her chamber. Sophie found Mr. 
Morton in the drawing-room alone. 

“ Do not run away,” said he, as the young 
lady was preparing to leave the room; 
“Gertrude will be down in a minute. 
Come and have a chat with me, m¥ young 
Queen of Hearts: though I suppose you 
will wish my place filled by a certain some- 
body, who will be here presently.” 

“Oh! I’m quite satisfied,” said the beau- 
tiful girl, with one of those flattering glances, 
which she was in the habit of dispensing at 
random amongst younger admirers. 

“ What damage you’ve been doing with 
those bright eyes of yours! So I find it’s 
Miss Sophie, Mr. Gilford comes to see so 
often ?” 

Sophie, who had a decided preference for 
Gilford, and too high an opinion, or it might 
be, too accurate an estimate, of her own at- 
tractions to doubt the truth of Mr. Morton’s 
assertion, tossed her graceful head without 
replying. 

“Come, confess—I was young once my- 
self, and always had a taste for these things. 
I intend to help the matter along if you need 
any assistance. So, you have brought the 
romantic painter to your feet ?” 

“T don’t think it polite to contradict,” said 
Sophie, too elated by the assurance of this 
new and acceptable conquest, to evince any 
surprise ; “ Of course you had your infor- 
mation direct ?” 


§ 








“More direct than you think for, my 
saucy lady.” 

Sophie’s eyes sparkled with additional 
lustre. 

“ And you, of course, are not insensible to 
his admiration? Come, have no secrets 
from an old man like myself, who has a par- 
ticular reason for knowing the truth.” 

“Have you?” And Sophie satisfied her- 
self that the reason was precisely the one 
she conjectured and desired. 

“Yes; and all I want is the assurance 
that you are not indifferent to Mr. Gilford ?” 

“ What a bashful young man he is,” 
thought Sophie; “why could he not pro- 
pose for himself?” But she merely said: 
“T like some men less.” 

“Sol suppose. And some more ?” 

“ Perhaps so, perhaps not, I must reflect 
upon that.” 

“Pshaw! do not trifle with me, my dear 
girl, on a subject of importance. Answer 
me the one plain question ; are you inclined 
to accept the proposals of Albert Gilford ?” 

“Did any body say I intended to refuse 
them ?” 

“Then you will marry him? There he 
is at the street door now! No; you shall 
not go until you have spoken the word I 
wish to hear; I will relinquish this little 
hand only when you tell me that it is to be 
Albert’s!” 

“Do let me go now—all my bair is in 
disorder—do let me go—yes—yes—yes— 
there !"—and away flew Sophie to consult 
the glass as to the precise state of her 
charms, before she directed their battery 
once more against the heart of her sup- 
posed suitor. 

Mr. Morton astonished the youn® painter 
by meeting him at the door, and shaking his 
hand in an unusually cordial manner, 

“Come in, Gilford, come in; glad to see 
you. I’ve a word or two to say to you; you 
know I never stand on ceremony ; besides, 
the girls will be down presently. You're a 
lucky fellow, my dear sir, to win a heart 
that has been so often besieged, and that of 
one of the finest women in New- York !” 

“ This is an unexpected happiness,” said 
Gilford, gratefully; “I had some doubts 
which made me fear to explain my hopes and 
aspirations to you. You are too good !” 
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“Not atall! I like to see young people forced to rally. The evening passed off 


happy ; particularly when they are suited 
to each other in all respects.” 

“You overwhelm me with kindness. And 
Miss Gertrude, did she venture to acquaint 
you herself with the position in which I 
stood ?” 

“ Gertrude? why no, she only hinted at 
the matter; she kept it pretty close. . But 
you’re a happy fellow! That the girl loves 
you she confessed to me with her own lips 
not five minutes ago. I suppose she has 
already done the same to you ?” 

“She has permitted me the happiness of 
believing that I am not an object of indif- 
ference.” 

“ Well, now, make a quick business of it, 
that’s my advice. Nothing like short court- 
ships !” 

“T am of the same opinion, sir; and but 
too happy at finding the proposition proceed 
from yourself.” 

“Oh, Lalways speak my mind. No mince- 
ing of the matter with me! Now you've 
obtained the young lady’s consent, you’ve 
nothing to do but to get her father’s.” 

“Her father’s, sir?’ exclaimed Gilford, 
aghast. 

“Yes, to be sure; her father’s! Dela- 
field is a particular friend of mine, and 
though he is a surly old rascal, and don’t 
make his house very pleasant for his daugh- 
ter, I always had great influence with him. 
Perhaps you had better let me manage the 
whole affair, and make the proposition to 
him myself.” 

“You, sir--you? A proposition—to Mr. 
Delafield, sir ?” 

“Yes, to be sure; why do you stand 
there, wW@th your mouth open, like a man in 
a dream? Can’t you take in the whole 
sense of my words through your ears? 
Don’t look as though you anticipated so 
much trouble, my dear young friend. Pll 
manage the whole business for you myself. 
There come the girls! We’ll talk about this 
some other time. Now I suppose you'd just 
as lief I should be out of the way, so I’ll bid 
you avery good night.” And Mr. Morton 
took his hat and walked off, leaving Gilford 
in the position of a person suddenly pet- 
rified. 

The young ladies entered, and he was 





more pleasantly than might have been ex- 
pected, for Sophie was in excellent spirits, 
and, fully possessed with the idea that 
Gilford only waited a fitting opportunity to 
declare himself, she interpreted his most 
careless look, and lightest word as evidences 
of repressed affection. Gilford, disturbed at 
heart, and unused to mask his feelings, took 
an early opportunity to plead an engage- 
ment and make his adieus. 

While Sophie was engrossed by her own 
triumphant reflections, he hastily whispered 
to Gertrude: “I must speak with you again 
to-night: I shall return when your friend 
leaves.” 

Mr. Morton was one of those individuals, 
who, probably on the principle of neighborly 
love, took an active interest in the concerns 


of other people; especially if those concerns , 


could be so trusted and turned as to contri- 
bute to his own advantage. This was but 


charity towards others, wisely beginning at ° 


home. After leaving Gilford, he strolled 
down Broadway, but the flashing lights, and 
the bully hum, or it might be his own tu- 
multuous thoughts, made him feel uncom- 
fortable. Every body and every thing 
seemed less at leisure than himself. 

~ «Hang it!” thought he, “why should I 
lose any time ?. I may as well see Delafield 
to-night as to-morrow, or next day; I really 
feel a deep interest in the welfare of his 
daughter !” 

With this reflection he-wheeled about, 
and passed up Broadway at a rate which 
brought the house of Mr. Delafield in 
sight in one quarter of the space of the 
time which distanced it half an hour before. 

Mr. Delafield was looking over his account 
books in the back parlor. The gentlemen 
were intimate, considering that Morton 
esteemed their stations in life widely re- 
moved from each other. Without much 
prelude, Mr. Morton apprised the aston- 
ished father of his daughter’s engaged affec- 
tions—Gilford’s hopes—his own approval— 
and set before him all the advantages of a 
short courtship. To his surprise, Mr. Dela- 
field appeared perfectly insensible to the 
justness of his arguments. After a while 
he even was unreasonable enough to work 
himself into a tremendous rage. ro ve continued. 
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1 Every body has heard of Paul Pry. The Eliza.—Indeed, ’pa, you frighten me so, 
‘ highly finished engraving, which we present ; I cannot speak. 
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in this number of our magazine, tells its own 
story so well, that a word of explanation is 
hardly needed. Harry Stanley, the lover of 
Miss Eliza Hardy, has scaled a garden 
wall, and leaped through the window into a 
parlor, occupied by his fair mistress and her 
maid, Phebe. Colonel Hardy, the father, 
who has discovered Harry lurking about 
the premises, and has sent his servants in 
pursuit, is heard without, just as the lover 
has alighted—but we will let the characters 
speak for themselves : 

Colonel Hardy speaks without.—Don’t 
leave a brush or a bramble unsearched. 
Let loose Jupiter and Bacchus ; and who- 
ever the villain is, bring him before me, dead 
or alive. 

Phebe.—There’s a pretty business! The 
Colonel is coming—quick—jump out of the 
window, ’tis the way you came in. 

Harry.—But coming and going are two 
very different things, Mrs. Phebe; no, I'll 
remain here, and declare my intentions. 

Eliza.—Oh, no I wouldn’t have my ’pa 
see you forthe world. 

Phebe.—Here, quick, this way. 

[Puts him in a room, r. 2d BE. 

Eliza.—What have you done? Con- 
sider, that is my room. 

Phebe.—No matter, Miss; we'll conceal 
him there. till your father is gone ; and then 
Pll contrive to get him away. 

Enter Harpy, t. 

Hardy.—( Speaking off.) Stand you at 
the staircase: and the first person that 
attempts to pass without my orders, fire. 
This time he shall not escape me. So, here 
you are—what have you to say for your- 
selves? Which of you is the culprit ? 

Phebe.--What do you mean, sir ? 

Hardy.—But I perceive—there she stands, 
pale and trembling. Come hither, and tell 
me who he is. 

Vor. I.—24 


Hardy.—Frightened! How dare you be 
frightened when your tender, kind old father 
speaks to you? Zounds! am I Bluebeard, 
or the Grand Turk? But tell who he is, I 
say. 
Phebe.—Who, sir? 

Hardy.—A man has been seen to come 


: 
$ 
over my garden wall. 
Phebe.—Ha! ha! ha! and is that all? 


So for that the whole house is in an uproar; 
as if the orchard had never been robbed 
before. 

Hardy.— What, at noon-day ? 

* Phebe.—Why, then, sir, ’tis some visitor 
of your own perhaps. 

Hardy.—W ould any visitor of mine come 
scrambling over the wall, when I have a 
door to my house? But they'll catch him, 
and then—come hither, Phebe, and tell me 
the truth, if my daughter has deceived me ; 
and spare me the mortification of exposing 
her misconduct in the presence of every 
menial in my service. 

Eliza.—(Aside.) Don’t betray me, Phebe. 

Phebe.—You are so passionate, sir, that 
even if I knew—— 

Pry.—( Without window, t.in flat.) Would 
you murder me, you hard hearted mon- 
sters ? 

Hardy.—They have him—they have 
him! : 

Pry.—( With one foot at the window and 
speaking off.) Don’t fire! I’m a friend of 
the family. I tell you. Oh, if I do but es- 
eape with my life—— 

Phebe.—Then we are saved again. 

Hardy.—( Giving him his hand). Pray 
do me the honor to walk in, sir. So, this is 
the second time 1 have you; now what rig- 
marole story can you invent ? 

Pry:—Let me go; there’s a mistake, ?m 
not the man, I’m your friend. I was 
coming this way, intending just to drop 

3 in—when—— 
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A SCENE FROM PAUL PRY. 





“Hardy wn friend, indeed! how dare 
any friend of mine drop in at the first floor 
window ? 

Pry.—If you doubt my friendship, see 
what I have suffered in your service. 
(Turns about and shows his clothes torn.) 

Hardy.—Explain yourself. 

Pry.—I have been hunted like a stag, 
and nearly sacrificed like a heathen to the 
fury of Jupiter and Bacchus ; and ail owing 
to a mistake. I saw a strange man climb 
over your wall; and, being naturally anx- 
ious to know what he could want, I followed 
him, and gave the alarm, and—— 

Phebe.—Why, this is the same story he 
told us this morning, sir- 

Hardy.—And so it is.—Why, this is the 
same story you told me this morning. 
Harkye, sir, if you find no better excuse for 
your extraordinary conduct, I shall forget 
you are my neighbor, act in my quality of 
magistrate, and commit you for the tres- 
pass. 
very suspicious manner-——~ 

Pry.—Well, if ever I do a good-natured 
thing again.—Let me tell you, Colonel, that 
you are treating me like a pheenix; a thing 
I am not used to. 

Hardy.—What do you mean by treating 
you like a phenix ? 

Pry.—Tossing me out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. What I tell you is true. I 
gave the alarm, but the fellow was so nim- 
ble that he escaped; while your servants, 
seeing me run as if I had been running for 
a wager, mistook me for the man, set the 
dogs after me; and, in short, I am well off 
to have escaped with my life. 

Hardy.— Tf this be true, what has be- 
come of the other? the gates are closed, 
and—— 

Pry.—He’s safe enough, I'll answer for it. 
Though I could not overtake him, 1 never 
lost sightofhim. (Observing a signal made 
by Puezse.) Oh, ho! that explains the mys- 
tery; some swain of Mrs. Phebe’s. 

Hardy.—What has become of him, I say ? 
T’ll not be trifled with—you are the only 
trespasser, I discover, and you will I commit, 
unless—— 

Pry—Oh, if that's the case, you need not 
nod and wink at me, ladies; the matter is 
growing serious, and I have already suffered 
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I find you entering my house in a. 
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sufficiently. He’s here, Colonel, I saw him 
get in at the window. 

' Phebe.—Oh, the wretch! a likely story, a 
man get in at that window and we not see 
him: why, we have not been out of the 
room this half hour, have we, Miss? 

Hardy.—Do you hear that? a likely story 
indeed! If you saw him, describe him. 

Pry.—Describe him! how can I describe 
him? I tell you he was running like a 
grayhound ; he didn’t wait for me to take 
his portrait. He got up at that window, 
and Pll swear he didn’t get down again, so 
here he must be. (Crosses to centre, and 
looks under sofa and table.) 

Phebe.—It is a pity, Mr. Pry, you have no 
business of your own to employ you.—Ay, 
that’s right, look about here. You had 
better search for him in my young lady’s 
reticule. [Snatches reticule from Exiza, 

Pry.—Stand aside, Mrs. Phebe, and let 
me—— 

Phebe.—Why, you abominable person— 
that is Miss Eliza’s room: how dare you 
open the door ? 

Hardy.—You abominable perscn! how 
dare you open my daughter’s room door? 

Pry.—TIf there’s no one concealed there, 
why object ? 

Hardy.—True, if there’s no one concealed 
there, why object? 

Phebe.—I wonder, sir, you allow of such 
an insinuation. (Places herself at the door, 
R.2d £.) Noone shall enter this room; we 
stand here upon our honor ; and if you sus- 
pect my young lady’s, what is to become of 
mine, I should like to know ? 

Pry.—Can’t possibly say: but I would 
advise you to look after it, for I protest— 
there he is. 

Hardy.—(Endeavoring to suppress his 
anger.) Sir, you are impertinent.—It can- 
not be, and I desire you will quit my house. 
Simon! [Goes upto the centre door. 

Enter Simon, t. 
Simon, open the door for Mr. Pry. 

Phebe.—Simon, you are to open the door 
for Mr. Pry. 

Pry.—Oh! I dare say Simon hears.—I 
wish you a very good morning—I expected 
to be asked to dinner for this at least—this 
is most mysterious—I say, Simon ! 


(Exit, whispering Simon, i. 
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EARLY DREAMS.—THE SHEPHERD. 279 








From the sequel, it appears that Harry 
Stanley and Eliza Hardy are already affi- 
anced to each other by their respective 
fathers, although neither of the imperative 
old gentlemen had yet condescended to 





tions, except so far as that a blind obedience 
would be expected. The lovers are, as a 
matter of course, made happy in the end, 
notwithstanding the amusing contretemps 


; produced by Mr. Paul Pry’s inquisitive 


inform his child as to his matrimonial inten- 3 interferences. 





EARLY DREAMS. 


Ou! never another dream can be 
Like that early dream of ours, 

When the fairy, Hope, lay down like a child, 
And slept amid opening flowers. 

Little we recked of our coming years, 
We fancied them just what we chose ; 

* For whatever life’s after lights may be 

It colors its first from the rose. 





THE SHEPHERD. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


“Der schine Sciifer,” &c. 


I. 
His flock the handsome si:epherd fed ; 

The meadow glittered with the dew ; 
The princess from the turret gazed, 

And tender longings thrilled her through. 


I. 
Soft as a sigh the words she spoke,— 
“ Oh! might I dare to come to thee! 
The pretty lambs,—how white they shine! 
The ted flowers look—how 'temptingly !” 


11. 
The youth the gentle wish returned : 

‘Oh! that thou might’st come down to me! 
Thy rosy cheeks—how bright they glow! 

Thy arms—how snowy white they be !” 


Iv. 
Thenceforth with feeling sad, yet sweet, 
Each morn the shepherd sought the place, 
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And gazed, till on the turret’s height, 
He saw appear that lovely face. 


v. 
Then with a throbbing heart he’d speak ; 

“ Thrice welcome, princess, with the day !” 
And sweetly would her voice repiy, 

‘* A thousand thanks, my shepherd gay !” 


Vi. 
The winter fled, the spring returned, 

And colored flowers their heads upreared ; 
The shepherd sought the castle wall 

Again, but she no more appeared. 


vit. 
Tn vain he cried, with breaking heart, 
“Thrice welcome, princess, with the day !” 
A spirit whispered mournfully, 
* Farewell, farewell, my shepherd gay !” 


JOHN T. ADAMS. 
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The White Room. 
No. G. 


A pile of new books is before the Editor. He 
takes up one of them, reads the title page, and 
dipping his pen in ink, begins to write. 


(Enter Mr. Carp and Mr. Laud.) 


Laud.—There, Carp, I told-you we should 
find him busy. Is not this an interruption ? 

Editor.—Pray be seated. I have merely 
this pile of books to read and review, and then 
I will be at your service. 

Carp.—Do you know, sir, that you are alto- 
gether too placable—too easily satisfied—too 
indulgent, if I may be allowed the expression, 
for a critic? Now, here is Fay’s new novel, 
** Hoboken, or The Double Duel.” If it is not 
impertinent, may I ask what you mean to say 
of this ? 

Ed.—‘' Norman Leslie,” and the “‘ Countess 
Ida,” were certainly productions of merit— 
well constructed, spirited and dramatic. We 
have not had time to read “ Hoboken,” but 
presume it is not inferior to its predecessors, 
and probably better. 

Carp.—And upon that presumption, I dare 
say, you will venture to commend it to your 
readers ? 

Ed.—Really, Mr. Carp, we cannot acknow- 
ledge your inquisitorial authority. 

Carp.—At least you will hear my opinion ? 

Ed.—We shrink from hearing no one's 
opinion. 

Carp.—Then I will take the liberty of re- 
marking, that I never read a more tiresome 
work in the disguise of a novel than this ‘‘ Ho- 
boken,” by Theodore 8. Fay, dedicated to 
Charles Sumner, Esq. In plot, incident, style 
and portraiture of character, it is positively 
beneath criticism. There is a deal, too, of re- 
ligious cant in the book, which is excessively 
nauseating, ; for religion is made to consist, 
not in love to God and man and in purity of 
heart, but in a snbscription to certain theolo- 
gical tenets—a mere recognition of certain his- 
torical or traditional facts. And the good peo- 
ple all become religious only when fortune has 
made them very miserable, and when they 
take up with piety as a sort of “‘ better-than- 
nothing resource.” The dialogue is trivial, 
wire-drawn and tedious ; and the only strongly- 
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impressed sentiment, with which a person 
rises from the perusal of these insipid volumes, 
is one of disgust at himself in having wasted 
two mortal hours over them in a floundering 
attempt to establish an interest in the story. 

Ed.—Really, Mr. Carp, were it not for the 
fact that you enjoy a sort of immunity to 
abuse, I should say that yout langvage was 
intemperate and unhandsome. Whatever I 
have read from the pen of Mr. Fay, has 
tended to inspire me with a high estimate of 
his talents; and I cannot believe he has writ- 
ten any thing so bad as you describe “* Hobo- 
ken” to be. 

Carp.—Listen to this—I open the book at 
random: ‘*No man enjoyed life more than 
Middleton ; we mean by life, the world. His 
contracted understanding and selfish heart 
permitted him to drink all the sweets of the 
present without troubling himself with recol- 
lections of the past or speculations concerning 
the future.” Here is a most novel and extra- 
ordinary bit of philosophy! A man of “con- 
tracted understanding and selfish heart,” is, 
forsooth, the most competent to enjoy life, or 
the world! I should suppose just the contrary 
was true—that a man of expanded under- 
standing and a liberal heart was the best 
qualified to enjoy the life which a bountiful 
Creator has called into existence. 

Ed.—Hypercriticism, Mr. Carp! I shall 
read the book myself, to test the truth of your 
remarks. Here is a little volume, from the 
press of the Harpers, concerning the merits of 
which I can speak with confidence, for I have 
read it,every word. ‘‘ Conquest and Self-Con- 
quest!” It is a tale of American life. The 
style is vigorous, animatedand pure. The plot 
is constructed in a manner to win and sustain 
the reader’s interest to the close ; and the in- 
cidents are various and striking, without being 
crowded and incongruous. As a work for the 
young, conveying an excellent and impressive 
moral, it seems to us quite equal to any of Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales of the same class. 

Laud.—High praise, Mr. Editor, but not 
undeserved. Can you tell me the anthor’s 
name ? 

Ed.—The author is a lady ; and fame will 
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soon enough make you acquainted with her 
name. 

Carp.—Southey is dead, and Wordsworth 
has been appointed poet laureate. Have you 
read Walter Savage Landor’s lines on the 
former event ? 

Ed—No. Let us hear them. 

Carp.—Rather abstruse, and inexplicable. 
Here they are:— 


ON THE DEATH CP? SOUTHEY. 


Not the last struggles of the Sun, 
Precipitated from his golden throne, 
Hold darkling mortals in sublime suspense, 
But the calm exod of a man, 
Nearer, though high above, who ran 
The mee we run, when Heaven recalls him 
ence, 


Thus, Oh, thou pure of earthly taint ! 

Thus, Oh, my Sourney! Poet, Sage and 

Saint, 

Thou, after saddest silence, art removed. 
What voice in anguish can we raise ? 
Thee would we, need we, dare we, praise ; 

God - that—the God thy whole heart 
loved. 


By the way, have you met with a statement 
in one of the English papers in regard to Mrs. 
Sigourney’s publication of a letter from Mrs. 
Southey, and charging the former with having 
interpolated passages of a friendly character ? 

Ed.—Yes; and have you not seen the 
counter statement, from which it appears, that 
with regard to the alteration of Mrs. Southey’s 
letter, there is not the slightest foundation for 
the charge ? 

Laud.—And, as for the publication of Mrs. 
Southey’s letter without authority, the Hart- 
ford Courant says, that since the appearance 
of Mrs. Sigourney’s book the latter has 
received a cordial letter from Mrs. Southey, 
in which she (Mrs. Southey,) fully approves, 
to use her own words, of *‘ the publication of 
those few words of mine, to which you have 
done too much honor—both to them and their 
writer.” 

Carp.—Speaking of lady writers, have you 
read “The Sinless Child,” by Mrs. E. O. 
Smith ? 

Ed.—Here it is, end the pencil marks on 
almost every page will bear testimony to my 
faithful perusal of this very charming pro- 
duction. 

Laud.—lIt is the best American poem of any 
length, that I remember to have read. 

Carp.—And that is not saying much in its 
behalf, my friend. Seeing it very liberally 
praised in the newspapers, I ordered a copy, 








the volume. 

Ed.—You must be the most inveterate of 
fault-finders to speak a harsh syllable of ‘“ The 
Sinless Child.” I would as soon think of criti- 
cising a pond lily, fresh and fragrant. 

Carp.—The conception of the character is 
excellent with a single exception, which 
spoils its whole beauty forme. After describ- 
ing Eva, in terms very beautiful and unexcep- 
tionable, as a child so pure and untainted 
with sin, that her spiritual senses even in this 
world were opened, the author, with one 
stroke of her pen, defaces the fair picture of 
infantile innocence and simplicity, combined 
with a superhuman intelligence, which she 
has presented, by putting these lines in the 
mouth of the “ sinless child,” addressed to her 
mother : 


281 
and passed a whole hour very agreeably over 


* Alas! I may not hope on earth 
Companionship to find, 

Alone must be the pure in heart, 
Alone the high in mind !” 


Who can reconcile language like this with the 
idea even of an angel; and how much less 
with that of a child, in whom meekness and 
humility should be a predominant trait ? 
Even the Saviour did not assume to be so 
“pure in heart,” or so “ high in mind” as to 
find no fitting companions for himself upon 
the earth. Both the philosophy and the 
morality of the sentiment are fallacious. The 
“pure in heart” and the “high in mind” 
should not stand aloof, and refrain from bring- 
ing their fellow beings within the influence of 
their superior goodness. Their mission is one 
of active charity and love. 

Ed.—You have made what was merely an 
inadvertent expression assume the appear- 
ance of a grave error. There are evidences 
of haste, no doubt. 

Carp.—Of gross carelessness, I should say, 
to judge from this stanza, on page 129: 





‘** Content to feel—care not to know, 

The sacred source whence it arise— 
Respect in modesty of soul, 

This mystery of mysteries : 
Mere mind with all its subtle arts, 

Hath only learned when thus it gazed, 
The inmost veil of human hearts, 

E’en to themselves must not be raised.” 


Here are violations of grammar, metre, 
thyme, and rhythm all crowded into a single 
stanza! 

Ed.—I wish you had a taste for culling the 
beauties rather than the defects of a fine 
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poem. ‘The Acorn” is full of passages, 
which would furnish hints to a painter for a 
noble gallery of paintings. Hand me the 
book, and listen to this : 


“* She sits on the stocks, the skeleton ship, 
With her oaken ribs all bare, 

And the child looks up with parted lip, 
As it gathers fuel there— 

With brimless hat, the bare-foot boy 
Looks round with strange amaze ; 

And dreams of a sailor’s life of joy 
Are mingling in that gaze.” 


Laud,—More poetry! What is this? ‘‘ Son- 
nets and other Poems, by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison.” 

Carp.—The famous abolitionist! Here is 
the sonnet, so much commended by Miss 
Martineau : 


‘* High walls and huge the body may confine, 
And iron gates obstruct the prisoner’s gaze, 
And massive bolts may baffle his design, 
And vigilant keepers watch his devious 


ways: 
Yet scorns the immortal mind the base 
control ! 


No chains can bind it, and no cell enclose : 
Swifter than light, it flies from pole to pole, 
And, in a flash, from earth to heaven it 


goes ! 
It leaps from mount to mount—from vale to 
vale 
It wanders, plucking honeyed fruits and 
flowers ; 


It visits home, to hear the fireside tale, 

Or, in sweet converse pass the joyous hours. 
*Tis up before the sun, roaming afar, 
And, in its watches, wearies every star !” 


Ed.—Good but borrrowed ; but how much 
better is the sentiment expréssed in one 
of the songs of Sir Richard Lovelace : 


** Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


Laud.—Here is a sonnet, though written 
“after a night’s incarceration in prison,” 
which would have been a bright leaf even in 
Milton's chaplet : 


“Thou art no fawning sycophant, sweet 
Sleep! 
That turn’st away if Fortune rudely frown, 
Leaving the stricken one alone to weep 
And mourn his former opulent renown : 


Oh, no! but here—even to this desolate 
place— 
Thou com’st, as *twere a palace trimm’d 
with gold ; 


Its architecture of Corinthian grace ; 
Its gorgeous pageants dazzling to behold : 
No prison walls nor bolts can thee affright— 
Where dwelleth Innocence, there thou art 
found ! 
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How pleasant, how serene wast thou last night! 
What blissful dreams my morning slumber 
crown’d! 
Health-giving Sleep ! than mine a nobler verse 
Mast to the world thy matchless worth 
rehearse.” 


Carp.—All good but the last two lines, 
which are feeble. Here is a sonnet ‘“‘ To an 
Infant,” on page 24, the whole idea of which 
is borrowed bodily from Coleridge, and very 
much diluted in the borrowing. Garrison, 
after apostrophizing the child as a “‘ fair bud 
of being, blossoming like the rose,” and ring- 
ing the changes upon this simile through 
eight lines, says : 

** But if, Oh, envious Death ! this little flower 
Thou from its tender stem untimely break, 


An angel shall the drooping victim take 
And quick transplant it to a heavenly bower.” 


How differently the man of genius and the 
true artist gives utterance to the same senti- 
ment, compressing it into four imperishable 
lines ! 
‘* Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 


The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there.” 


Ed.—You hardly do justice to Garrison. 
This collection of poems seems to be wholly 
unpretending; and they certainly display 
much vigor of thought and of expression, 
with no ordinary artistic skill. Many of the 
sonnets aretolerable.. Look at that one to an 
English lady, Elizabeth Pease; and ask Words- 
worth if he would not have been proud of it. 

Carp.—Ah! Here at length is a book, and 
an American one too, which I can praise with 
a hearty good will: ‘The Philosophy of Re- 
form ; a Lecture delivered before the Berean 
Institute, in the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, Jan. 20th, 1843; with four Discourses 
upon the same general topic, delivered in New 
York and Brooklyn. By Rev. E. H. Chapin, 
Charlestown, Mass. Published by C. L. Stick- 
ney, 130 Fulton street.” There! [ have read 
you the title-page entire ; and seriously recom- 
mend you to read the whole book. 

Laud.—An American work and praised by 
you, “thou reasoning, self-sufficient thing!” 
I would like to see the phenomenon. 

Ed.—I have read Mr. Chapin’s discourses, 
and esteem them among the finest of the age. 
He takes a middle ground between the ultra 
reformers and the conservatives of the day, and 








most eloquently does he maintain it. Let me 
3 read you two or three passages, which I 
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marked, in glancing through this little vol- 
ume : 


‘* My objection to the strict Conservative is, 
not that he holds back in the tide of Reform, 
but that he holds on to all things just as they 
are—and not merely to the good that is in all 
things. He loves existing institutions because 
they happen to exist, and for no other reason. 
He loves old customs because they are old, and 
he is very comfortable under them. Too 
often when we come to analyze his conserva- 
tism, the whole reason of it is found in sheer, 
downright selfishness. He hates to be dis- 
turbed. If the movement prevails he must 
move too, and he dislikes the exertion and 
the sacrifice. He has got a snug corner of the 
world, and ample means to live, and surely, 
he thinks, the world is well enough as it is. 
It is natural that he should think so. But the 
poor bondman, who labors in blood and tears, 
thinks that the world is not well enough as it 
is, and it is evident that there must be some 
other criteria than the convenience of one man, 
or of one class of men.” 


And here is a poontye, | in which the doc- 
trine of ‘*human progress” is eloquently ex- 
plained : 


‘*Let us understand what is’ meant by 
human progress. \t must be distinctly separa- 
ted from the doctrine of human perfectidility. 
That men in this world will ever be, in all 
respects, perfect, is one doctrine—and that 
men will pass from lower ‘degrees of excellence 
up to higher, and maintain their advantage, is 
another doctrine. This last is the doctrine of 
human progress. That our age holds an 
amount of refinement and civilization that 
preceding ages did not have, seems evident, 
We may not see immediately how this opera- 
tion of human progress goes on—we may not 
be able to trace the transfusion of the good and 
the true through every particle and member. 
But we see the grand result. So the great 
ocean comes on imperceptibly. Men build 
their huts at the foot of some huge mountain, 
and till the green fields that spread out before 
them—thinking nothing so-permanent. But, 
by and by, other men come that way, and the 
green fields are all gone, the summer fruit has 
long since been gathered. Whiere the hus- 
bandman found his wealth, the fisher draws 
his support—where the sickles whispered to 
the bending corn, the ships of war go sheeting 
by—and the old mountain has become a grey 
and wave-beaten crag, a landmark to the dis- 
tant mariner, and a turret where the sea-bird 
screams. But this was accomplished imper- 
ceptibly. One generation may not have wit- 
nessed the advancement of the waters--an- 
other may have passed away without noticing 

; but slowly they kept advancing. And by 
pa by, all men saw it—saw the grand result, 
though they did not mark each successive ope- 
ration. So with human progress.’ 


Mr. Chapin is master of a pure, rotund, 
manly English style. Here is a specimen : 
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‘The capacity of the race for progress has 
been demonstrated. Is that capacity never to 
be gratified? Though the period never has 
been that all the race were at the same time 
on the same level—who shall say that the time 
never will come? That it never can come ? 
Who shall say, so long as the capacity exists, 
how quick the transfusion of what is excellent 
in one portion may be made through the 
whole? A victory over the formal Asiatic, 
grim and bloody as it is, may be one agent of 
such transfusion. A triumph of machinery 
may help to accomplish it. The steam-car 
may carry truth and light over drifted deserts 
and frozen mountains. The march of opinion, 
aided by circumstances, may penetrate to lands 
that never knew the commerce of Pheenicia, or 
the wisdom of Athens—where Alexander never 
ventured with his hosts, and where Cesar 
turned back his eagles.” 


Here is a union of vigor, grace and translu- 
cency of language with energy and freshness 
of thought—a rare combination in these days, 
when the buffooneries of style practised by 
Carlyle find admirers and imitatcrs. 

Carp. — Speaking of Carlyle — have you 
read his new work, the “ Past and the Pres- 
ent ?” 

Ed.—It has not been received here yet. 
Carlyle, Frederica Bremer, and Mrs. Ellis 
appear to be the favorites of the hour with the 
reading world. Of the fair Swede, report 
speaks most enthusiastically ; and I mean to 
read her “ Neighbors,” the next time I find 
myself on ‘board of a Noith River steamboat 
bound for the Highlands. May it be ere the 
spring blossoms have been swept from the 
apple trees ! 

Laud.—‘t The Home, or Family Cares and 
Family Joys!” Here is a new work trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt trom the Swedish of the 
author of ‘ The Neighbors !” 

Carp.—Published by the H»rpers for a shil- 
ling! What splendid encouragement is there 
for an American author, when the untaxed 
productions of foreigners are sold by tens of 
thousands at a rate, which admits only of a 
small profit upon the mechanical manu- 
facture ! 

Ed.—Ay ; and yet the enemies of an inter- 
national copyright law have the impudence to 
argue, that should such a measure be passed, 
American authors would be among the princi- 
pal sufferers, inasmuch as our publishers would’ 
then invest all their money in foreign copy- 
rights. The argument is false and fallacious. 
Our publishers could not well meddle much 
more than they now do with foreign literature ; 
and there is little danger that American litera- 
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ture can be more depressed and down-trodden 
than it now is. 

Carp.—And yet there is no lack of Ameri- 
can books. Here are two, par example, which 
would tend to show that poetry is not alto- 
gether a drug in the market. ‘ Readings in 
American Poetry. By Rufus W. Griswold, 
editor of the ‘ Poets and Poetry of America.’ 
New-York : John C. Riker, Ann-street.” 

Ed.—An excellent collection, and one which 
might be suitably introduced into our schools. 
Mr. Griswold has one of the best American 
libraries in the country ; and in his selections 
from the American poets he has shown good 
taste, candor, and an independent spirit. 

Carp.—Both of his books would be better, 
however, if two-thirds of their contents were 
stricken out, and quietly consigned to that 
oblivion, which is their legitimate element. 

Ed.—Pshaw! You are captious! 

Carp.—Not intentionally so. Like Iago, I 
am nothing if not critical. 

Ed.—This is by far the best collection of 
American poetry, that has yet been published ; 
and let that fact be sufficient to commend it to 
a wide circulation. But here is still another 
volume of poems from an American pen, and 
one, which should win no perishable reputa- 
tion for the author. ‘‘ Manhood, or Scenes 
from the Past ; aseriesof poems. By William 
Plumer, Jr. Boston: Tappan & Dennet.” 
Vigorous sense, a fine mastery of language, 
and a fancy rich in appropriate images are all 
displayed in this attractive little volume. The 
sonnets are among the best modern specimens 
of that difficult class of compositions. 

Laud.—What is this? ‘* The Mayflower ; 
or Sketches of Scenes and Characters among 
the descendants of the Pilgrims. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Storre.” 

Ed.—The most amusing book of the season, 
not even excepting the Dickens's new serial 
work, The sketches of Yankee character are 
admirably true to life and nature; and the 
mixture of pathos and humor leads the reader 
from tears to laughter, and from laughter to 
tears with a power, which convinces us, that 
the author is capable of great things. She 
may, if she choose, do for New England what 
Frederika Bremer has done for Sweden. 

Laud.—Have you read this book with the 
white cover, ‘‘ Bankrupt Stories, edited by 
Harry Franco. The Haunted Merchant.” 

Ed.—It was received only this morning ; 
and I have but glanced at the title-page. The 
author is well known as a contributor to the 
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Knickerbocker, and every thing from his pen 
commands attention. 

Carp.—I see from the pencil marks in. this 
catalogue, that you have been a visitor to the 
National Academy of Design. What think 
you of the collection ? 

Ed.—That it is the best I have seen for 
many years. Chapman, Durand, Flagg, Gray, 
Hantington, Ingham, Inman, Leutze, Mount, 
Page, Powell, G. C. Thompson, Fink, and 
others have sent highly creditable specimens 
of their powers. The two chef d@euvres by 
young Leutze are deserving of the high praises 
they have received. The landscapes by Du- 
rand are beautiful beyond description; and 
did canvass ever show any thing more grand 
and true than Cole’s Mount A.tna? Page’s 
portraits display high talent and originality, 
and show, that he has corrected some of those 
peculiarities in coloring, which formerly de- 
tracted from the popularity of his works. 
Ingham has contributed a very spiritual and 
finely executed likeness of Dr. Channing ; 
and Inman is, as always, not a jot behind the 
best. Thompson’s likenesses of Bryant, Hoff- 
man and the two ladies, are likenesses in the 
most comprehensive sense of the word—bold, 
spirited, faithful, and characteristic. Gray’s 
contributions do not belie the high reputation 
he has won. They show a fine classical taste 
combined with adequate mechanical skill and 
daring. His portrait of a lady (33,) is ex- 
cellent. 

Carp.—Enough, enough of eulogy! Surely 
there is more in the exhibition to condemn 
than to praise. Look at that atrocious daub, 
painfully conspicuous as you enter the large 
saloon, ‘* The Italian peasant girl at prayer.” 
What notions of beauty must the man have, 
who could have given such a face to any being 
of the feminine gender? There is but one 
epithet for it, which can be considered as up 
to the mark—it is disgusting. And then—— 

[Enter boy with a note.] 

Ed—lI am sorry to interrupt you ; but here 
is a demand for copy, which must be supplied 
forthwith. Amuse yourselves, while I 

Carp.—Coine, Laud, let us take a promenade 
on the sunny side of Broadway. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Editor. 

[Exeunt ambo.] 

Ed,—You shall not have robbed me of an 
hour for nothing. If memory will but aid me, 
your criticisms shall be chronicled, and serve 
me instead of a review. 

[Door closes.] 
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